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EDITORIAL. 


SYSTEMATIC GIVING should also be proportionate giving. There is no virtue in 
a man who ought to give one hundred dollars a year for the support of his pastor, 
paying a dollar a week, and pleasing himself with the idea that he is doing well, 
because he has adopted the scriptural plan of weekly giving. He is only doing half 
his duty still. There is danger that many may meanly comfort themselves by giving 
systematically, and make this a salve for their consciences, when they are giving only 
a small part of what they ought. Systematic giving is the ideal plan; but the system 
must be‘applied to the amount, as well as the manner of giving. It is generally 
admitted that one-tenth of the income is the least God asks of his people. To give 
less than God asks, even if it is given once a week, is robbing God. Both love and 
duty demand that we should give to the Lord’s cause regularly and freely. “As God 
hath prospered,” “ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 


REAL MUNIFICENCE. — Great generosity is often ascribed to those who give large 
sums without regard to the amount of property which they possess, but sometimes 
more real benevolence is shown in giving ten dollars than ten thousand: it depends 
altogether on what relation the gift bears to the giver’s prosperity. “The National 
Baptist ” calls attention to the following : — 

“At the late annual meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society of Great Britain, Rev. F. B. 
Meyer mentioned these instances which came under his notice: A governess earns £100 a year, and 
gives away one-half; a person whose income is £2,000, lives on £200, and gives away £1,800; another 
who earns £1,500, lives on £100, and gives away £1,400; another whose income is £8,000, lives on 
£250, and gives away £7,750. ‘The latter gives back to God $31 out of every $32 received. As we 
read these things, we begin to get some idea of what is munificence.” 


PROPORTIONATE GIVING. — Rev. A. S. Hobart, D.D., of Yonkers, N.Y., gave a 
very interesting address on “ Systematic Giving” at the meeting of the State Conven- 
tion. He finds that in churches paying less than five hundred dollars a year for home 
expenses, the members average two and one-quarter cents a month for all benevolent 
objects. The proportion increases as the home expenditures increase, until in churches 
paying their pastors a salary of more than two thousand dollars the members average 
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thirteen cents a month for benevolence. This is another proof of the oft-repeated 
assertion, that those who are most liberal at home, are most liberal to the cause of 
God in all the world. It also shows that the smaller churches, as a rule, are greatly 
in need of training in systematic benevolence. Doubtless many of them have been well 
trained, and are giving freely; but there are so many of the small churches which 
give little or nothing to general objects of benevolence that the average for that class 
is brought down very low. The lesson for those interested in this matter is, Train a// 
to give. 


WEEKLY GIVING is being advocated by District-Secretary Field in his visit to 
the North-western States and Territories. He is greatly pleased at the productive- 
ness of the country, and its wonderfully rapid development. He writes : — 


“So far I have not failed in a single church to arouse interest in the work, and favorable senti- 
ment toward weekly giving; but they have not formally adopted it by any means. That will require 
vigilant and persistent presentation; yet it can and must be accomplished. Some pastors take right 
hold of it. The development of these Territories is marvellous. I glory in planting the flag of our 
(Missionary) Union at the van of Western progress.” 


CANON TAYLOR’S ATTACK on the Church Missionary Society has been reprinted 
in the form of a tract by the Salvation Army, and sent out all over Great Britain, 
marked “ Private and confidential.’”” Such a breach of the commands of the Saviour 
regarding brotherly kindness and right dealing has rarely been known among bodies 
calling themselves Christian, and it deserves the severest condemnation. 


EASTERN AFRICA is in a ferment. The efforts to stop the slave-trade between 
Africa and Asia has aroused the Arab slave-dealers to the fiercest anger, and they 
are using every means to destroy European influence in Africa. Their especial spite 
is directed against the missions, and many of the stations are in danger. A number 
of the missionaries have been recalled to Zanzibar. The Sultan of Zanzibar is, no 
doubt, really in sympathy with the Arabs, but the English and German Governments 
have gained so much power that he will not dare to fuvor them openly. The final 
result cannot be doubted. It willbe the suppression of the slave-trade, and the 
opening of the country to the free progress of mission work. For the speedy accom- 
plishment of this let all Christians pray. 


THE “HENRY REED.”— The journey of Mr. Stanley from the Upper Congo to 
the regions of the Upper Nile and back proves that, in all probability, the Congo will 
become the great route into the interior of Africa. The mission steamer “ Henry 
Reed” is the only means of communicating with our mission stations on the Congo 
above Stanley Pool, and is therefore a necessity unless the mission work in Centra/ 
Africa is to be abandoned. Annual certificates for 1889, in the company formed for 
the support of the steamer, are now ready; and may be obtained for ten cents each 
from Rev. E. F. Merriam, Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. Certifi- 
cates for past years are receivable at ten cents each toward a life certificate (price 
$1.00) for the member holding them. By means of this company, the steamer is kept 
from becoming a charge on the general funds of the Union, and it is hoped many 
will become members in all parts of the country. 
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ALL MISSIONARIES, either going to their fields, or returning to America, who 
expect to receive the kind attentions of the Ladies’ Committee on Hospitalities in 
New York, should observe strictly the requests of the circular which has been sent 
by them to each missionary. Any who have not received it can obtain a copy by 
addressing Miss F. M. Newton, 261 West 134th Street, New York, N.Y. The prin- 
cipal points of the circular are, that missionaries intending to pass through New York 
should give Miss Newton notice by a letter which will reach New York at least ten 
days before themselves; then telegraph from Liverpool or San Francisco by what 
steamer or train they will reach New York, and they will find a person or carriage 
waiting for them showing a small red flag. Miss Newton’s cable address is “ Fylnew.” 
Those coming by England are particularly requested to avoid taking steamers which 
land at Jersey City, Hoboken, or Brooklyn, or which usually arrive in New York on 
Sunday. ‘These ladies, at much trouble to themselves, have been of inestimable ser- 
vice to the missionaries and the Missionary Union; and it is only right, as well as 
highly desirable, that their réquests should be implicitly observed. 


PERSONAL. — Rev. L. A. Gould and wife began their labors at Ningpo, China, 
Nov. 4. Rev. J. S. Norvell and wife of California, sailed from San Francisco, 
early in January, for their field of labor in Swatow, China. Rev. C. H. D. Fisher 
and family of Tokyo, Japan, have been obliged to return to America by the failure of 
Mr. Fisher’s health. Rev. D. L. Brayton, the veteran and honored missionary to 
the Pwo Karens in Rangoon, celebrated his eightieth birthday, Oct. 27, 1888. At 
his table on that day were four persons whose terms of missionary service in Burma 
aggregated two hundred and twelve years. Mrs. Bennett, fifty-nine years; Mrs, 
Stevens and Mr. and Mrs. Brayton, fifty-one years each. Three of the four were 
more than eighty years of age. Miss Ulyssa B. Johnson, who has rendered good 
service in the mission in Tavoy, Burma, for several years, was married on Nov. 4 to 
a native Karen teacher, and has closed her connection with the Missionary Union. 


NoTES.— “The Apostle of Burma,” Professor William C. Richard’s lyrical 
version of the “ Life of Adoniram Judson,” which we have before noticed, is now 
published by Lee & Shepard, and can be had through book dealers at $1.00 a copy. 
Aside from the interest of the poem, the notes, in which the author has taken great 
care to secure accuracy, will be found full of information. The Burma Baptist 
Missionary Convention met in Rangoon, Nov. 3, preceded by a two days’ conference. 
The missionaries present heartily resolved to support the Rangoon Baptist College 
as a school for the higher education of all races. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LECTURES on the mission fields are loaned gratuitously to 
Baptist churches and missionary societies. Parties using them are expected to make 
their own arrangements for a stereopticon or lantern. The slides are three and a 
quarter inches high. In all cases the return expressage should be prepaid, and the 
views sent as directed promptly after the date fixed for using. No one can keep the 
views more than a few days; and no postponements can be allowed except by express 
agreement, as the views are regularly and constantly engaged. From Feb. 1 the 
lectures may be obtained as follows: From Rev. R. M. Luther, D.D., 1420 Chesnut 
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Street, Philadelphia, Penn., a lecture on “ Burma;” from Rev. C. F. ‘Tolman, D.D., 
122 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., lectures on “ Burma,” “China and Siam,” or 
“India;” from Rev. E. F. Merriam, Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 
lectures on “ Burma,” “China,” “ Japan,” or “ Africa.” A set of views covering all 
the mission fields can be had from Mr. Merriam, but no accompanying lecture has 
yet been prepared. 


BAKER & TAYLOR,Ipublishers, 740 Broadway, New York, have published a very 
useful book of 237 12mo pages, entitled “The Great Value and Success of Foreign 
Missions proved by Distinguished Witnesses; being the Testimony of Diplomatic 
Witnesses, Consuls, Naval Officers, and Scientific and Other Travellers in Heathen 
and Other Foreign Countries ; Together with English Viceroys, Governors, and Military 
Officers in India and the British Colonies; also Leading Facts and Late Statistics of 
Missions.” By Rev. John Liggins. With an Introduction by Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, 
D.D. Dr. Pierson well says that the book presents “a*grand massing and marshall- 
ing of testimony.” Price, in cloth, 75 cents; paper, 35 cents. 


S. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D.— The Life and Letters of this eminent man by 
his son, Fredrick Wells Williams, just published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, form a 
volume of extraordinary interest. His career as a missionary and diplomatist covers 
the period of the transition of China and Japan from antiquated nations shut in 
against all intrusion from foreigners, to empires in treaty relations with all civilized 
countries ; open in all their parts to missionaries and commerce ; and rapidly progress- 
ing in all the arts, sciences, and appliances of civilized peoples. In all these changes 
Dr. Williams bore an important part. One of the earliest missionaries to China; 
one of the first, if not the foremost, in translating foreign literature into the Chinese 
language; secretary to the first American legation to the Chinese court; a com- 
panion with Commodore Perry in the expedition which opened Japan to the world ; 
and prominent in every effort for the advancement of China in civilization and Chris- 
tianity, the record of his life is of intense interest to those who desire information 
on the most important years in the revolution which has been and is still going on 
in China and Japan. In these days of intelligent interest in those nations, it seems 
strange to read that Dr. Williams’s great work, “The Middle Kingdom,” was refused 
by nearly every New York publisher before it was accepted by Wiley & Putnam, and 
by them not until guaranteed against pecuniary loss. It has long been recognized 
as the standard work on China. For several years before his death Dr. Williams 
was president of the American Bible Society. The “Life and Letters” is with 
wisdom largely made up of extracts from Dr. Williams’s letters and journals, for 
nothing can be better than his own words; but the work of the compiler and biog- 
rapher has been done with excellent judgment, taste, and spirit. We are glad to say 
that by the kindness of a gentleman a copy of this valuable volume has been placed 
in the hands of all the Baptist missionaries in China, and we wish that the same 
might be done for those of other denominations. 
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THE MISSIONARY UNION. 


WHERE WE STAND AT THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR 1889. 


WILL the Baptists of our Northern States encourage their Executive Committee 
of the Missionary Union in an effort to re-enforce and enlarge their foreign missions? 
This is the question of the hour. 

The Executive Committee have discharged their duty, and done all that lies in 
their power. They have given voice to the Macedonian cries from over the seas. 
They have pointed out to the churches the grand openings of an advancing Provi- 
dence, and have indicated the basis along which, in conformity thereto, they are 
ready to move if the churches will place it in their power. Unless the churches are 
ready to act, the projected advance must come to a dead halt. 

And whether the churches act, depends now entirely on their pastors. The 
issue will be decided before the May meetings. If the pastors will all take hold 
and help, each man in his own church, the work will be done. If they do not, the 
movement will fall to the ground. It is now for the pastors to say, and to say within 
the next three months, whether the coming seventy-fifth anniversary, to be held in 
Tremont Temple, shall be a time of joy and thanksgiving, or an occasion for dis- 
couragement and humiliation. 

The missionary problem before us comprises three factors: (1) the fields, (2) the 
men, (3) the means. 

The fields are all open, wide open. God himself has opened them, and no power 
on earth can shut them. We can enter in and occupy hundreds of great cities and 
important centres without number in Africa, India, Burma, China, and Japan, no 
man forbidding us. 

The men are coming forward. Already, since these Macedonian cries began to 
ascend, have twelve men sent in their names. Six of them have been heard and 
accepted, and one is already on his way. Others will appear soon before the com- 
mittee, and fresh names will be sure to come. Of that we have no shadow of doubt. 
The Lord of the harvest would not say, “ Pray ye the Lord that he will send laborers 
into his vineyard,” if he had no laborers to send. 

The means now are lacking. That is just the point we have reached.- The 
money is in the hands of God’s stewards, who sit in the pews every Sunday to hear 
what their pastors say. Nobody can lead the flock as can the shepherd himself. 
If the pastor speaks they will respond: if the pastor is silent they will do nothing. 
If the means come forth the men will be sent: if the means do not come forth the 
men cannot be sent. “ How shall they preach except they be sent?” 

An effort is being made to raise a large sum for enlargement by means of thou- 
sand dollar contributions from our more wealthy members. But though this should 
all be given, it does not do away with the necessity of help from our other member- 
skip. The same meeting of the Missionary Union, which voted to ask for the 
hundred thousand-dollar gifts, voted also, that, to meet the exigencies of the hour, 
our ordinary contributions should be advanced fifty per cent. 

In order to raise this we turn again with more conviction than ever to the 
Scriptural plan of “weekly giving,” or “laying by.” Where the plan has been tried 
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it has worked grandly. The achievements are surprising. Let us give it full force 
during the three months that remain of the fiscal year. Something from every one laid 
by every week, to be handed in as soon as possible after the laying by, in order that 
the Executive Committee may know as soon as possible what answer to make to our 
missionaries who ask for help, and to our young men who are ready to go. 


J. N. MURDOCK, Foreign Secretary. 
W. ASHMORE, Home Secretary. 


THE GOSPEL AS A WITNESS. 
REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D. 


THE gospel has a twofold errand: (I.) To witness; (II.) to build. 

I. Zhe witnessing was to come first. It was to be done vigorously, expeditiously, 
and universally. It was to be done among all nations at the same time as near as 
possible. So the apostles were to begin at Jerusalem, and then hasten through 
Judea and Samaria unto the uttermost parts of the earth. And this is just what 
they did. They ended their career far away from Jerusalem, in the remote corners 
of the globe. Paul, also, was made a minister and a witness, and he also went 
hastening from place to place. What they witnessed about was Jesus and the 
resurrection, and repentance and remission of sins among all nations in his name. 
The supreme importance of this witnessing was most manifest. It was a declaration 
of war against the gates of hell; it was the formal setting up of a new kingdom; it 
was the proclamation of a universal amnesty. It was the bringing on of a general 
engagement between the powers of light and the powers of darkness. It was 
essential to the overthrow of all heathenism. It was the beginning of the end; and 
was an indispensable prerequisite to that consummation known as “the end,” or a 
sudden and radical change of disposition. 

II. Zhe building was to follow tke witnessing. When the latter had pulled 
down the old structure, the former was to build up the new one. This part of the 
work takes time. Years and generations are required, for it is the application of 
Christianity to all the needs of humanity. The witnessing was to be done by heralds 
sent forth. The building was to be left largely to local energy. The truth was to be 
committed to them, and then they were to build themselves up on their most holy 
faith. ‘They were to do this chiefly from inside and not from outside resources ; and 
the structure was not to be of stones and timber, but of spiritual materials; and was 
to be a “spiritual house,” —a vast fabric of the graces of Christian character and 
an aggregate Christian manhood. Paul was a builder as well as a witness. His 
witnessing career is set forth in the Book of Acts; his building work is seen in the 
Epistles. 

Now comes a vital consideration, which in our age has been lost sight of. It is 
a question of proportion between witnessing and building, —a question of the pro- 
portionate distribution of spiritual energies and spiritual resources. Paul was a wise 
master builder, the wisest the world has known. But he never spent in building, the 
time and the energy that were to be employed in witnessing. The witness’was never 
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lost in the architect. He continued to be a witness, and so testified that “all they 
which dwell in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and Greeks.” 
And so with all the apostles. They builded some themselves; they told others how 
to build; but most of all, and in the truth of their lives, they witnessed all, both 
small and great. 

How is it with us converted Gentiles in this nineteenth century here in America 
and Britain? We believe fully in the building work of the gospel. And so we 
spend enormous sums on ourselves. It is not always the spiritual house we are 
most anxious about; but the material heap of brick and stones and hard wood and 
stained glass. So we build most costly churches. We endow enormous charities 
for our own use. We build colleges for our own use, and endow them with hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, and seek to superadd millions more to that. We have 
societies and solidarities by the dozen for the country at large and for the State. 
We spent fortunes of money on decorations and lofty towers and church music and 
church festivities. All this is to build ourselves up on our own foundation, which is 
sometimes more carnal than holy. It is not intended here to criticise. Granted 
now that it may be all right. 

But, meanwhile, what of the witnessing office of the gospel? We are mot wit- 
nessing to the uttermost parts of the earth in any such proportion to building as 
characterize the New Testament workers. A contribution of only one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars in a whole year from the men in a membership of nearly 
seven hundred thousand is not a witnessing contribution. A denomination that had 
six men in China thirty-six years ago, and has only twelve men there now, cannot 
claim to be doing its duty as a witness. We magnify the importance of our building 
work to a maximum, and we dwarf our witnessing work to a minimum. We have 
dropped witnessing, and gone to building. We are in a measure reversing God’s 
plan. A dying heathen world needs more witnesses to-day -— a hundred-fold more — 
than Christian America needs more builders. We have the builders, but they have 
not got the witnesses. There are lands in which are tens and scores of millions who 
have never heard once the voice of a witness for Christ, while among us scarce a 
man can be found who has not heard a hundred times. 


THE SIN OF ACHAN. 


One of the many instances in which the revised version has been of inestimable 
benefit to those who are not acquainted with the original languages of the Bible is in 
bringing out the true meaning of the sin of Achan. The old version of Josh. vii. 1, 
reads that he “took of the accursed thing,” which makes the sin seem indefinite, and 
the severe punishment visited upon it extravagant and cruel. The ,revised version 
reads correctly, “the devoted thing;” that is, the things devoted to the Lord, by 
which the sin of Achan appears to be a theft from God, and a blasphemous appropria- 
tion of sacred things. : 

In the light which this true view of the sin of Achan sheds, we can understand 
the nature of his sin, and learn the intended lessons from the terrible punishment 
which he received. 
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The Lord had promised the children of Israel to give them the land of Canaan. 
This was to be their own. He had assured them that he would give them the victory 
over the people of the land. But there was one condition, the people and the spoil 
must be utterly destroyed. This was, undoubtedly, a necessity on behalf of the chil- 
dren of Israel, rather than an act of vengeance on the part of God. If the Canaanites 
were allowed to live, their superior development and stronger character would lead 
the people into their idolatries, and away from the worship of the true God. If the 
rich spoil of the Canaanites should be appropriated by the children of Israel, it would 
inevitably destroy their simple wilderness-trained habits, corrupt their tastes, and 
enfeeble their national life. For the good of his people, God removed manifold temp- 
tations from their way, by commanding the entire destruction of the Canaanites and 
their spoil. To make the command more sacred and binding, he claimed the spoil as 
his own. It was to be “devoted ” to him in a destruction which would leave none of 
it for any human use. 

Of this devoted stuff, Achan took. He robbed God; and a theft which, under 
other circumstances, would have been comparatively trivial in character, so became a 
blasphemous desecration of Divine things, —a presumptuous robbery of God himself, 
which was fitly punished by the sudden, terrible, and utter destruction of Achan and 
all his family. 

In the light of this story, can robbery of God be considered a trivial sin? How 

‘have we robbed God? “In tithes and offerings.” God demands a certain portion of 
the goods which he has given to every one. Every dollar withheld of the part which | 
God has “ devoted ” to the use of his cause, is so much stolen from God. The wicked- 
ness of the theft differs neither in character nor degree from the sin of Achan. Is 
this not true? Read Mal. iif. 8 and g, “Will a man rob God? Yet ye have robbed 
me. But ye say, wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes and offerings. Ye are 
cursed with a curse, for ye have robbed me, even this whole nation.” Could language 
be more plain or more terrible ? 

Yet thousands of God’s people of the present time are confessing that they are not 
giving to the Lord as they ought, and they continue in conscious sin in using what 
belongs to God for themselves. Oh, my brethren! cannot the sin and punishment of 
Achan arouse our weak consciences, and compel us to stop taking of the things 
devoted to God, and using them for our own comfort and luxury? If we commit 
Achan’s sin, can we expect to escape his punishment? Let us stop now taking of the 
devoted thing. Let us pay in all the tithes into the Lord’s storehouse, and he will 
bless us, so that there shall not be room to receive. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 


{The references are to this number of the MAGAZINE. ] 

+ Ser@ice of Song. - Mr. Burdette’s Letter (p. 49). 
. Reading of Scripture and Prayer. - Maretu (p. 47). 
° Singing. The Gospel as a Witness (p. 36). 
The Missionary Union (p. 35). @ First Two Paragraphs. 
. Singing. 5) Remainder of the Article. 
- Dr. Cushing’s Letter (p. 48). ~ . Singing. 
- Mr. Newcomb’s Letter (p. 49). . Systematic Giving (p. 31). 
. The Hakkas (p- 54). - Real Munificence (p. 31). 
Miss Fleming’s Letter (p. 52). Giving (p. 54). 

Eastern Africa (p. 32). e Sin of FA (p. 37)- 
- There is no Question (p. 52). - Collection. 


- Prayer and Singing. - Prayer, Singing, and Benediction. 
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A TRIP TO CHINA. 


REV, L. A. GOULD, NINGPO, CHINA. 


NinGpo is reached at last, after a long 
anticipation, a long preparation, and a long 
journey. The friends of missions in San 
Francisco were as thoughtful as thoughtful 
could be of the comfort of departing guests. 
A most courteous farewell reception was ten- 
dered us, and words not soon to be forgotten 
were spoken. We were also surprised to find 
stateroom “A” on the “Oceanic” supplied 
with flowers and fruit for the early days of 
the journey. Those flowers, and that fruit! 
Sea-sickness rather interfered with the care 
of the flowers after the first afternoon, and 
they had to be consigned to the tender mer- 
cies of the steward. The fruit lasted nearly 
all the way across. The j@urney was un- 
eventful beyond the usual experiences of a 
sea voyage, — the ocean air, intimate acquaint- 
ance with new friends, the stock “enter- 
tainment,”’ — except as a journey across the 
Pacific is an event in itself. Our steamer 
proved to be a most noble vessel; and the 
staterooms noted on the ship’s chart by the 
letters of the alphabet, the most comfortable 
of all. Missionaries constituted a goodly 
proportion of the ship’s guests. There were 
thirty-four, out of a sum total of fifty-four, 
who were missionaries, or the children of 
missionaries, or persons going abroad to in- 
spect missions. The missionary is no longer 
ignored by ocean steamship companies. One 
feature of the voyage was novel, and none 
the less enjoyable. That was a morning Bible 
reading in the main saloon, when Neptune 
and the indisposition of the passengers did 
not forbid the gathering. Eighteen days were 
occupied in crossing. 

In Japan I was as anxious to behold the 
progress of Christian work, as to see the 
sights of that wonderful land. All the mis- 
sionaries in Yokohama, Tokyo, and Kobe I 
had the pleasure of seeing, and also their 
schools and chapels. Barring the occasional 


sickness, much lamented, of an occasional 
soldier, affairs wore a most hopeful and pros- 
perous aspect. The theological school at 
Yokohama was on the verge of a most ener- 
getic year. Miss Kidder’s school in Tokyo 
was the picture of success, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Rhees were accommodating all they could in 
the limited quarters of their schoolhouse. 
Mrs. Brown’s school was not in session. The 
work in the north of Japan I did not see. 
The work of sister denominations was full 
of instruction, chiefly by reason of the fact 
that, on account of a greater outlay of men 
and money, they have been able to carry 
their work farther. I know not that one’s 
knowledge of the state of religious progress 
in Japan would be complete without consulta- 
tion of the last annual report of the American 
Board (Congregational), or of the special ex- 
tract from that report, bearing upon the work 
in Japan, published separately by that society. 
What does such a fact as this indicate? Three 
ladies of the Presbyterian Board, during a 
recent stay of a few weeks in Tokyo, spent 
six hours a day receiving in separate rooms a 
constant stream of Japanese women (many 
of them Christians), inquiring about Biblical 
truth, or seeking relief from spiritual difficulty. 
Does it not indicate that the statement of our 
brethren that “ now is the time to take Japan ” 
ought to be believed? The Congregational 
school at Kiyoto impressed me as very suc- 
cessful, “foreign” college on heathen 
soil. If one does not believe in educational 
work by a missionary organization (and the 
question is by no means yet settled), it would 
not appear a success. In 1876 there was a 
bare beginning. In 1888 there is a staff of 
eight or nine professors, several of them 
educated Japanese Christians, a preparatory 
department, collegiate department, theologi- 
cal department, hospital, and girls’ school, 
with appropriate dormitories and buildings 
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for each. The concerted singing of five hun- 
dred and fifty young men gathered at morning 
prayers in the college chapel, and their eager 
attention to the brief religious address of the 
professor in charge, was a sound and a sight 
not soon to be forgotten; particularly by rea- 
son of its contrast to the scene usually wit- 
nessed in American chapel during college 
prayers. Of course the large number of eight 
or nine hundred pupils under the supervision 
of the faculty do not take the entire course, 
and do not graduate; but of those who do, 
in fact, of those who leave after a short 
course of study, the majority go forth as 
professing Christians. If Japan can thus be 
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In Kobe, the Naples of Japan, the Mis- 
sionary Union suffers from lack of needed 
facilities for evangelistic work. In that city 
there are several day schools and boarding 
schools,.and a Bible-woman’s school, not to 
speak of missionary residences and spacious 
church edifices belonging to other denomina- 
tions. We have no chapel, and a school- 
house not much larger than a “ district school” 
at home. Brother and sister Rhees are labor- 
ing diligently to give secular and religious 
instruction to all with whom they come in 
contact; but what are two among so many 
as yet unreached? Brother Thomson was 
away at Shimonoseki, and brother Appleton 


filled with preachers, evangelists, Christian 
teachers, merchants, and officials, the aim of 
the institution, that it be religious, as well as 
educational, will be accomplished. Dr. Davis, 
who has been longest connected with the 
work, expressed to me this belief, that in the 
future, near or distant, a similar work is 
awaiting the action of some denomination in 
China. The successes of our sister societies 


make us wish that our own society was able 
to lavish men and money as freely on Japan; 
or that some one at home would have the 
_ Sunrise Kingdom so laid on his heart, that he 
could find no rest until he had sought to 
arouse the denomination to an adequate effort 
in that land of promise. 


A VIEW IN PEKING 


was absent in America. 


At brother Apple- 
ton’s station at Shimonoseki, the call for 
workers is loud. Who is coming from the 
home land to aid in developing the two hun- 
dred miles of circuit, and the four preaching 
stations said to have been left in that extreme 
southern portion of the Empire? I saw the 
work of other societies at Nagasaki on the 
island of Kiushiu (we have no station there), 
and it seemed prosperous, although not quite 
so decidedly so as in the North. 

Work in Japan, despite the successes in 
some particular quarters, is evidently not all 
brilliance and encouragement. The mission- 
aries are not always at ease about their 
converts. They have doubts about the genu- 
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jneness of the work in all cases. They fear 
that occasionally worldly desires — “that by 
this craft we have our wealth ” — may influence 
the applicants for church membership, and 
an eager impulse to embrace the “foreign 
religion ” may characterize them rather than 
conversion and a profound determination to 
serve the true God. The missionaries dread 
superficiality of experience and instability of 
purpose. Much patient, plodding work re- 
mains to be done. Japan is not to be won 
in a day. 

The Yellow Sea, warding off travellers from 
China, usually gives new comers a turbulent 
reception. On this occasion it was “ as calm 
as a mill-pond;” and a two days’ journey 
from the south of Japan brought us to Shang- 
hai and China, the land of our adoption. In 
Shanghai the Rev. Mr. Herring of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention kindly entertained us. 
The North Gate chapel of the Southern Con- 
vention is most favorably situated for work. 
It is on the edge of the “ concession” granted 
Europeans for settlement; thus away from 
“ foreign” influence, and opposite the North 
Gate of the city. A Chinaman favorably 
inclined can easily attend the services, espe- 
cially in the evening, when he must be back 
within the walls before the closing of the gate 
at nine o’clock. It was in this chapel that 
Dr. Yates of the Southern Board labored so 
long and so faithfully, and brother Herring 
had been preaching there nearly every day 
for several weeks. 

How far is Ningpo from Shanghai? How 
many times I have been asked that question 
in America! One hundred and forty-two 
miles. You board a steamer at half-past four 
in the afternoon, and you are in Ningpo at 
half-past seven the next morning. The ride 
is most charming; particularly the last portion 
of it, going up the Ningpo River. The waters 
of the bay into which the river empties are 
quite picturesque, studded with islands like 
the St. Lawrence at the Thousand Islands, 
or the Inland Sea of Japan. The banks of 
the river are picturesque to a new comer; 
and the Ningpo hills, on which the sanitarium 
of the mission is situated, and of which THE 
MAGAZINE speaks so frequently, proved to be 
very respectable mountains two or three thous- 
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and feet high. And such a welcome as we 
received! Never did missionaries receive a 
heartier one, nor one that seemed more genu- 
ine. The thankfulness was particularly evi- 
dent at a tea given in the evening, at which 
all the missionaries were present. After the 
repast, worship was held, and thanksgiving 
was expressed to God for the arrival on the 
field of new workers. This element was made 
particularly evident at the Chinese service the 
next day, when, after the baptism and com- 
munion, the native Christians flocked around 
the new-comers to show their appreciation 
of their presence. The conviction was then 
forced home of the silent influences of Chris- 
tianity; that the unknown prayers of unknown 
friends had brought unknown blessings on us, 
and brought us safely to our destination. 

What a large chapel this is! How many 
people there are in it! See those benches 
full of children! You have been gathering 
here, from Sunday to Sunday, for many 
months, and I — possibly others like me in 
America — have been ignorant of it. You, 
or at all events, your fathers, were but a short 
time ago in heathen darkness. Thousands of 
others like you in the interior of the Empire 
are utterly destitute of the truth. I, by the 
providence of God, have been sent to minister 
to you. Was I reluctant? Did I hesitate? 
What ignorance! These, and thoughts like 
these, came forcing themselves into my mind 
as I attended that service, and witnessed that 
baptism, so identical in its main features with 
the same ordinance at home; and that Lord’s 
Supper, so equally adapted to assuage the 
sorrows of the Christian soul here as at home; 
and the needs of these souls have been 
adequately met. You may be assured that 
I forgot, for the time being, all about the 
Mongolian peculiarities of the occasion, — the 
tall forms, high cheek-bones, sallow complex- 
ions, almond eyes, black eyes, black hair, long 
cues, garments broad at the shoulder, tied 
tight around the ankles, and the strange 
tongue. My heart was filled with thanksgiv- 
ing that I should “ preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ,’ and with 
prayer that I might be a faithful soldier of 
Jesus Christ, and a faithful soldier of the 
Missionary Union. 
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“Be slow to express to your associates, 
or your friends at home, your first im- 
pressions.” In accordance with this kindly 
advice given me before leaving America, 
I would “let my words be few.” Certain 
veteran missionaries have been glad that new 
comers were dumb, so far as the language is 
concerned, for a year or two; since, not under- 
standing the native peculiarities, they would 
be sure to say the wrong thing. Perhaps it 
is equally as well that all those first impres- 
sions, the only ones the new comer has, should 
not be expressed, even if they could be. Noth- 
ing in a foreign land seems exactly as you had 
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narrow streets, flag pavements, low houses, 
high walls, loud smells, —and you are here. 
That seems stranger still. It requires an 
exercise of the imagination to realize it; par- 
ticularly when you are associated with several 
other missionaries who speak the mother 
tongue, and reside just outside the city walls, 
and come to the fringe of China, an open 
port. Your personal identity is unchanged. 
Not decision to enter the foreign service, a 
journey across the ocean, actual landing upon 
heathen soil, has changed your innate charac- 
teristics. The missionary is not an order by 
himself. He is still connected with the genus 
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expected it to seem. Not all the reading you 
have been able to do, or all the photographs 
you have been able to look at, have given you 
an absolutely correct impression. The promi- 
nent feature in the picture is either more 
prominent or less prominent than it was rep- 
resented. Then you have to add the personal 
equation that comes from seeing the actual 
thing, and not the representation, from “ your 
point of view.” You are first impressed with 
the fact that the people are ere, impossible 
as that seemed when you were at home and 
on the Pacific; here, just as the books said 
they were, and with all the characteristics the 
books said they had, —long cues, small feet, 


homo. His fellow workers, about whom he 
has read so much, are not imaginary beings 
or paragons, or beings of unusual character- 
istics; but persons of like passions with him- 
self, servants of God, laboring, with the same 
faculties employed at home, for the salvation 
of a heathen people. The people are numer- 
ous. This you also fail to realize at first; 
because the houses in which they live are 
small, and because there are bounds to the 
city walls. You realize it more and more as 
you traverse the streets and get into the work, 
and particularly as you think of the thousands 
and millions constituting the inland population 
of the Empire. The people at large, as they 
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are busily engaged in their shops, or street 
vending, or boat propelling, or on their farms, 
or in their tea-houses (restaurants), seem as 
unconscious of the existence of such a country 
as America (and your particular importance 
to the welfare of that country), and as uncon- 
cerned about the “ new religion,” and as igno- 
rant of their religious natures and necessities, 
as though none of those things existed. Your 
coming has not turned the world upside down. 
Not at first do you realize how great the 
work is that has been done, and is being 
done. Not until you enter a house of wor- 
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ship, and see the gleam of a new light in 
Christian eyes, and behold a look of kindly 
interest on Christian countenances, and re- 
ceive a warm greeting from a Christian church- 
member, do you realize that much has already 
been done in this massive land; and that the 
stone cut out of the mountain without hands 
shall fill the whole earth. You realize it then, 
and are particularly thankful to be pledged - 
to the great undertaking; also, if you are in 
Ningpo, that the lines have fallen to you in 
such pleasant places, and that you are to be 
associated with such congenial co-laborers. 


MARTYR-SEED AND MARTYR-FRUIT IN AFRICA. 


REV. A. J. GORDON, D.D., BOSTON. 


ONCE more has missionary soil been con- 
secrated with martyr blood, and once more 
has that blood proved to be the seed of the 
Church. The recent publication of Bishop 
Hannington’s diary, with its record of the 
calm fortitude and triumphant joy with which 
he met his fate at the hands of the savage 
king of Uganda, shows that what Bacon calls 
“the miracle of martyrdom” is still possible 


in an age so little schooled in suffering for: 


Christ. And we have not forgotton how, on 
the news of this murder reaching England 
several months ago, more than twenty-five 
young men offered themselves, within a few 
weeks, to go to the field on which the martyred 
bishop had fallen. And now the tidings of a 
yet more sanguinary persecution reach us from 
this same field. The native converts have 
been massacred with the most fearful tortures, 
—a dozen butchered, many mutilated, several 
speared, and thirty-two burned alive on a single 
pyre. And yet with the news comes also the 
record of twenty-three disciples baptized since 
the slaughter, and openly confessing Christ in 
the face of almost certain death. All this sets 
us to thinking, and reckoning how the grave- 
yard of Africa is becoming a God’s acre, ripen- 
ing and reaped with the fruits of abundant 
missionary conquest. 

Livingstone, found kneeling in death in his 
tent by Lake Bangweolo, was not the first 
who died upon his knees, praying for Africa. 
The good Moravian, George Schmidt, went 


to South Africa in 1737; but after gathering 
and baptizing a few disciples, the jealousy of 
the Dutch colonists was so roused against him, 
that he was driven from his work, and com- 
pelled to return to Europe. Like a pioneer in 
exile he pined for his missionary field, but in 
vain. At seventy-six years of age, going one 
morning to his little chamber, as was his daily 
habit, to pray for Africa, he returned not; 
and on entering in they found him dead upon 
his knees, as though his weary heart had at 
last broken under its burden for his poor 
Hottentots. Strange and beautiful avenging 
of Providence it was, that when, half a century 
later, missionaries from the same body went 
out and took up the work of their dead 
brother, they found near the crumbling walls 
of his abandoned house a noble pear-tree 
which he had planted, whose wide-spreading 
branches constituted for five years their church 
roof and schoolhouse. What harvest has 
ripened from these martyrs’ tears in a hun- 
dred years! As the result of Christian mis- 
sions in South Africa, the Rev. George 
Thompson, a former missionary in that country, 
estimates that there are now two hundred 
thousand members of the various churches, 
thousands in high schools, besides hundreds 
of thousands of children in common schools. 
“ Though a thousand fall, let not Africa be 
given up,” were the words which Melville Cox 
asked to have inscribed upon his tombstone. 
This devoted young Methodist, gifted, conse- 
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crated, and with flaming heart for Christ, had 
given his life to Africa, going out in 1833; 
but the deadly clime brought him to the grave 
ere he had hardly begun his work. Yet the 
prayer which that silent tombstone in Mon- 
rovia has been holding up to God for half a 
century, has been wonderfully answered. 
Thirty-three missionary societies, according to 
a recent estimate, are now working for Africa. 
They are compassing the Dark Continent about 
on every side, like the divisions of an invest- 
ing army moving in toward the centre, to close 
upon the last strongholds of cannibalism and 
the slave-trade. And now on this field of 
West Africa, where Cox thus fell, “there are 
over forty thousand members of the various 
churches, besides hundreds in seminaries pre- 
paring for preachers, and thousands of chil- 
dren and youth under Christian instruction, 
and hundreds of thousands who have heard 
the gospel.” 

Never was Africa so unlikely to be given 
up as to-day. The heroic Golat, of the French 
Mission to the Senegal, was a true prophet. 
Both he and his wife fell in the battle with 
hardship and fatal climate within a year after 
reaching their station. But his farewell words 
were, “Do not be discouraged if the first 
laborers fall in the field. Their graves will 
mark the way for their successors, who will 
march past them with great strides.” These 
successors are coming forward to-day faster 
than the sluggish missionary zeal of Christians 
at home can provide for them. Recruits for 
Africa are abundant. Oh that there were 
consecrated wealth to send them forward! 

Samuel Crowther we may not call a martyr, 
unless, indeed, we commit the anachronism of 
saying that his martyrdom came at the begin- 
ning of his life. Rarely have pathetic suffer- 
ing and outrage been crowned in the present 
world with such honor and distinction. Stolen 
from ‘his African home in boyhood, sold into 
slavery, exchanged from one degrading bond- 
age to another, once bartered for the igno- 
minious price of a few pounds of tobacco; 
nevertheless he lived, was made free and edu- 
cated, and to-day is a bishop of the Chuch of 
England. Under his cultivation the valley of 
the Niger has been made to blossom like a 
garden. There are three thousand communi- 
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cants in his diocese; and, best of, all there is, 
a missionary society which is now sending 
men and planting stations in other parts of 
Africa. Was ever the path from deepest 
humiliation to highest honor more signally 
marked than in the career of this colored 
bishop? 

And what marvellous fruit is now springing 
up from the early grave of lovely young Adam 
McCall of the Livingstone Inland Mission! 
The founders of this mission may well have 
wondered at the mysterious dealing of God in 
allowing this noble pioneer-worker and many 
of his companions to fall so prematurely on 
the banks of the Congo. But one soweth 
in tears, and another reapeth in joy. This 
mission has passed into the hands of the 
American Baptists, and great is the harvest 
in which they are now rejoicing. Adam Mc- 
Call’s last words, as caught and recorded by 
one who was with him at his death, were, 
“‘ Lord, I gave myself, body and soul and spirit, 
to thee. I consecrated my whole life to thy ser- 
vice; and now, if it please thee to take myself 
instead of the work which I would do for thee, 
what is that to me? Thy will be done.” And 
now that will is done in the field which the 
young missionary sanctified by his prayers. 
and death. “For this is the will of him that 
sent me,” says Jesus, “¢hat every one that 
seeth the Son and believeth on him may have 
everlasting life.” Within the past few months, 
at Banza Manteke, one in the line of stations. 
which McCall helped to plant, a thousand 
converts have been gathered to Christ, and 
made partakers of everlasting life. Who says. 
that God is a slack paymaster, or that the 
blood and tears shed for him are as water: 
spilled upon the ground, which cannot be 
gathered up? He does not settle with his. 
workmen at the end of the week or year, but 
he settles at last. And it would greatly 
strengthen our faith if we would diligently 
study his pay-roll, observing the sacrifices and 
sufferings set against each name, and then 
tracing through history till we find the corre- 
sponding recompense. The principal and the 
promise are equally explicit. ‘“ Except a kernel 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abid- 
eth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit.” We see the dying grain, but the har- 
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vest is so remote that we often fail to trace 
it to its seed. 

We have spoken of fruit in conversions; we 
are reminded to speak also of fruit in the 
translated Word. Who, that has read it, can 
forget the story, as told by himself, of Robert 
Moffat’s translation of the last verse of the 
Scriptures into Sechuana? Single-handed he 
had nearly completed the task of turning the 
entire Bible into this African dialect; and 
now, as he reached the final verse of Scrip- 
ture, he was so overpowered with joy and awe, 
that for a moment he was compelled to pause. 
He arose, and walked the room; his heart 
beat like the strokes of a hammer; the feeling 
came over him that he must die, so intense 
was his agitation; and he only found calmness 
by throwing himself on his knees, and pouring 
out his heart in praise to God for having 
spared him to finish his task. Seed or fruit 
shall we call this? Both, no doubt; ‘seed to 
the sower, and bread to the eater.”” And now 
look upon the growing harvest of African ver- 
sions. Mr. Cust of England, who has given 
special attention to the subject, says that the 
Scriptures have been translated, in whole or 


in part, into sixty-six of the dialects of Africa ; 
while the whole Bible has been rendered into 
eleven languages, spoken by multitudes of 


natives. Blessed streams of life for irrigating 
that vast desert! “When thou, O Lord, didst 
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die on the cross,” said an old Reformer, “thou 
didst put the Spirit of life in thy Word, and 
gavest it power to make alive through thine 
own dear blood; as thou thyself sayest, ‘the 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and life.’’”” What life shall come to Africa 
through these translations in recompense for 
manifold precious deaths? 

Such is but a brief hint of the martyr-fruit 
which is ripening in the Dark Continent, 
The last retreats of darkness are being in- 
vaded, and the morning cometh; ant with the 
morning, the removing of the blindness from 
Jews as well as Gentiles, and their recovery 
together to God. There is known to be a 
Jewish remnant in the heart of Africa; and in 
Zechariah there is a beautiful latter-day prom- 
ise supposed by some to refer to such: “ From 
beyond the rivers of Ethiopia my suppliants, 
even the daughters of my dispersed, shall 
bring mine offering.” When Ethiopia shall 
have stretched out her hands unto God, and 
been healed, then will the Lord stretch out 
his hand, and gather his dispersed from be- 
yond the rivers of Ethiopia. O Lord! how 
long? How long before the curse shall be 
lifted from Africa, and “the open sore of the 
world” be healed? The seed has been planted 
in multitudes of graves; the first fruits have 
been gathered. God grant that soon the harvest 
may wave like Lebanon. — 7he /ndependent. 


THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONS. 


REV. A. A. NEWHALL, 


Let the reader spread out before him a 
large map of India, and, drawing an imaginary 
line along the course of the Nerbudda River 
eastward to Calcutta, divide the country into 
two somewhat unequal parts. The peninsula 
south of this line was anciently called the 
Deccan (south country), in distinction from 
Hindustan (the Hindu country) on the north. 
In modern usage, however, the latter name is 
often applied to the whole of India, and the 
former restricted to the table-land in the north- 
ern part of the southern peninsula. In this 
more limited Deccan lie the Vizam’s Domin- 
ions, a tributary native state having the gen- 
eral shape of a triangle, with the seventy-sixth 
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meridian for its base, and the Krishna and 
Toongaboodra Rivers for its south-eastern 
and the Godavary and Mahanuddy Rivers for 
its north-eastern sides. 

The ruler of this country is a Mohammedan 
prince, called by Europeans “ The Nizam;” 
which stands for “ Nizam-ool-Moolk” (regu- 
lator of the country), one of his many official 
titles. He ranks first among the native princes 
in alliance with the British power in India, 
and his “dominions” are the largest of the 
tributary provinces. 

The Nizams trace their lineage back to a 
certain Khajeh Abeed, who came from Sa- 
marcand to India in the middle of the seven- 
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teenth century, and entered the service of the 
Mogul emperor Shah Jehan, founder of Delhi, 
and builder of the famous Taj Mahal in Agra. 
The Moguls had already invaded Southern 
India as early as the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, and pushed their way down 
into the centre of what is now the Nizam’s 
Dominions. By 1323 they had reached and 
subdued Warangal, six miles from Hanama- 
conda, the ancient capital of Telingana, or 
the Telugu country. These conquered dis- 
tricts were left in charge of military governors, 
some of whom acquired large territory and 
great power, and were able, at length, to defy 
the emperor himself. Thus it happened that 
in 1347, one Hoosan Gunga, taking advantage 
of a moment of weakness in the power at 
Delhi, revolted, and established at Goolburga 
what was called the “ Bahming Dynasty,” 
which held sway over a large part of South- 
ern India for a hundred and seventy-one years, 
when (1418) it was broken up into several in- 
dependent Mohammedan governments ; these 
continued until the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, when the Mogul power at 
Delhi determined upon a reconquest of the 
Deccan. The work was begun by Shah 
Jehan, the then reigning emperor, and com- 
pleted by his son, the great Aurungzebe. 
During these wars, Khajeh Abeed, founder 
of the Nizam’s family, his son, and grandson, 
each rendered his sovereign important services ; 
and was rewarded by appropriate gifts, titles, 
and power. The grandson, Asoph Jah, after 
the death of Aurungzebe, in the struggle be- 
tween that emperor’s sons for the throne, 
managed to obtain the favor of the successful 
competitor, Bahadoor Shah, who invited him 
to court, and made him governor of Oude and 
Lucknow. The next emperor, Feroke Shah, 
made him “Soubadar” of the Deccan, or 
“Viceroy” of all the imperial dominions in 
Southern India, with the title of “‘ Nizam-ool- 
Moolk.” This was the first “ Nizam.” He 
had an eventful life and varied fortunes. In 
less than two years he was superseded by a 
satellite of the emperor. This and other acts 
of the weak and corrupt Feroke Shah irritated 
and alienated Asoph Jah so that he raised the 
standard of revolt. By intrigues and money 
he won over to his cause several of the prin- 
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cipal local rulers, successfully engaged several 
detatchments of imperial troops sent against 
him, and thus laid the foundation of the future 
power of his house in the Deccan. 

The next emperor wisely made friendship 
with the Nizam; and, recognizing his talents, 
invited him to court, and made him his prime 
minister. But he was too progressive in his 
ideas for the weak and apathetic emperor; 
and, after several unsuccessful attempts to 
reform the administration, he resigned, and 
withdrew to his provinces in the Deccan. 
From this time (1723) the Nizams, though 
governing in point of form as delegates or 
viceroys of the emperors, were practically in- 
dependent sovereigns until the complete de- 
struction of the court of Delhi by the British 
in 1857 made them really such. 

The relations of the Nizam with the British 
began in the last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the French and English were striv- 
ing for the supremacy in India.. Both these 
powers at different times made treaties with, 
rendered military assistance to, and obtained 
concessions from, the Hyderabad Court. But 
as the French power in India declined, the 
Nizam found it for his advantage to strengthen 
and be faithful to his alliance with the British, 
and to abandon all others. A British resident 
was permanently located at Hyderabad. In 
consideration for military services rendered to 
the Nizam, the British obtained concessions 
of territory on the east coast; and a British 
contingent force was quartered near the capi- 
tal, for the maintenance of which the revenues 
of a certain portion of country were applied. 
When the Nizam’s extravagance involved him 
hopelessly in debt, the British would come to 
his rescue, receiving in return for the payment 
a new portion of his territory. Thus it hap- 
pened, that, although the first Nizam’s “ Do- 
minions’ embraced nearly all of the central 
plateau of Southern India, by these conces- 
sions, and by unsuccessful contests with their 
neighbors, piece after piece, on all sides, was 
lost or relinquished by him and his successors, 
until the state was reduced to its present 
limits. 

The present Nizam is a young prince of 
about twenty-one years of age. He rules over 
a territory of about a hundred thousand square 
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miles, or about twice as large as the State of 
New York. The population is over twelve 
millions, or equal to that of New York Pen- 
nsylvania, and Ohio combined. The surface 
is an undulating table-land dotted with barren, 
rocky hills, often rising very abruptly from the 
level surface of the intervening plains. It is 
generally fertile, and well watered by a remark- 
ably well-arranged system of artificial ponds 
or “tanks.” Had not the country been for 
centuries under the blighting influences of 
Mohammedan rule, its agricultural and mineral 
resources would have made it one of the most 
prosperous and wealthy portions of India. 

The inhabitants of the Nizam’s Dominions 
are composed of many different nationalities. 
At least one-half are Telugus, a fact not so 
well known as it should be; of the remainder 
the Mohammedans form a large proportion, 
located mostly in the cities and larger towns. 
On the south-western boundary there is a 
slight admixture of Canarese, and on the 
northwest a good many Mahrattis. Here and 
there are found also small collections of Tamil, 
Marwadi, Mahratti, and Boudili emigrants; 
and among the Nizam’s mercenary troops are 
also many Rohillas, Sikhs, Sindhis, and Arabs, 
and some of the most enterprising merchants 
of the country are Parsees from the vicinity 
of Bombay. The one language of common 
intercourse among all these people is the so- 
called “* Hindustani,” which the Mohammedan 
invaders brought with them from the north. 
Persian is also used considerably in official 
business at the court in Hyderabad. 

No missionary society seems to have entered 
the Nizam’s Dominions up to 1872, when a 
native catechist was sent by the Propagation 
Society to labor among the Tamil-speaking 
people of Secunderabad. In 1875, Rev. W. 
W. Campbell of our own society opened up 
work among the Telugus of Secunderabad, 
where there is now a flourishing church of 
eighty-three members, a station school for 
boys and girls, with industrial departments, 
and two interesting out-stations. In 1878 the 
English Wesleyans came to Secunderabad. 
Their attention is mostly devoted to the con- 
ducting of school and zenana work, and they 
have opened one or two out-stations. In 1880 
the American Episcopal Methodists began 
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what they call a “ Faith Mission” in Secun- 
derabad. They have an orphanage for natives 
and Eurasians, and preach in the bazaars daily 
in Telugu. They have stations also at Lin- 
soogoor and Goolburger, where they work 
among the Canarese. In January, 1879, the 
work of our own society was extended to 
Hanamaconda, eighty-six miles north of Secun- 
derabad, where Rev. A. Loughridge and wife 
succeeded after much difficulty in obtaining a 
permanent foothold. The church there now 
numbers nineteen members. In 1884, Rev. 
E. Chute and wife began work in Palmur, 
sixty-seven miles south of Secunderabad. The 
work on this field has developed with remark- 
able rapidity. Already a church of one hun- 
dred fifty-eight members has been gathered, 
and baptisms are constantly occurring. We 
hope also soon to see a missionary located at 
Nalgunda, fifty or sixty miles southeast of 
Secunderabad, where Mr. Campbell has al- 
ready begun work, and located some native 
preachers. But all these agencies of our own 
and other societies do not begin to reach the 
millions of Telugus buried in ignorance and 
heathenish superstition in this large native 
state. Hinderances to the location of mission- 
aries here are now much less than formerly. 
New railways are rapidly opening up the 
country. The people everywhere are willing 
to listen. Let us not, while considering the 
loud calls of Africa and Upper Burma, neglect 
to heed the claims of these Nizam’s Dominions. 


MARETU, a venerable and beloved South 
Sea Island preacher, uttered these words at 
the close of a missionary address; and they 
may well be taken to heart by Christians in 
all lands: “ Finally, brethren, recollect that if 


the watchfires die out, the canoes will be lost. 


Many of our near relatives have ventured far 
out on the ocean to fish for the souls of the 
heathen. The night is dark; their work is 
perilous. Our share of the work is to keep 
awake, to pile up dry cocoanut fronds on the 
watchfires, and shout to the returning canoes, 
so that they may know where to land. Ah! 
if the watchfires of faith and prayer burn 
brightly, our brethren will ere long return 
heavily laden with spoil.” 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
Che Burman Piission. 
Mrs. M. B. Ingails. 


THONGZE, Oct. 24, 1888. 

Our Great Dacoit leader, Nya Me, has ended 
his earthly race. He was killed by some of his 
own friends, who became spies; and his body was 
brought into Thongze on the morning of the 18th. 
This is the one who has done the greatest mischief 
in Thongze. His lieutenant was hung here a few 
months ago, and now this gang is broken up. He 
has been fed and sheltered by people supposed to 
be honest, and this is the reason that government 
could not capture him. We hope this is a sure 
token for quiet times next dry season. Last Sun- 
day one man was baptized at our place. 


The Haren Mission. 
Rev. T. Johnson, M.D. 
TounGoo, Oct. 25, 1888. 


Last Week our quarterly teachers’ meeting 
was held in town. There was a good attendance. 
Reports from different sections of the field were 
read, and plans were made for work during the dry 
season. There has been a great scarcity of food 
this year; for that reason several of our village 
schools have been broken up. Several baptisms 
are reported, but no accurate report can be made 
until the association meets at the end of the year. 
Most of the teachers are steadfast in their work. 
In two or three cases teachers ask to leave their 
fields because they are discouraged. ‘These vil- 
lagers are slaves to drink. They have promised 
to reform time and time again, but their good reso- 
lutions are soon broken. I think the teachers will 
be persuaded to stay; for there are a few disciples 
among the villagers, and they will not be able to 


withstand temptation unless they have a teacher 


to help and encourage them. 

The Work in the Pyinmana district has not 
made much progress since the rains commenced. 
Our teachers were unable to stay. The terms of 
peace with government were not completed as 
expected. Bad men were known to be quartered 
in some of the villages. These the chiefs were 
unable to expel without aid from government. 
The teachers were unable to stay lest government 
learning that these dacoits were there should in 
some way put blame on our teachers. It is re- 


ported that there will be an expedition against 
these villagers next dry season. If they are made 
to submit by the sword, we cannot yet tell whether 
they will feel willing to accept teachers at once. 

In all our efforts among the heathen we are 
opposed by the Roman Catholics. They are con- 
stantly aiding with money, while they say we are 
always asking for contributions for schools and 
preachers. Money has a great power over the 
hearts of men here as everywhere else. 

The Reports from the Padoung and Red 
Karen work are encouraging. Several villages are 
reported as wanting teachers. Three teachers 
have been selected. As soon as the season will 
permit, and if these villages are really willing to 
accept teachers, men will be sent to locate per- 
manently. 

We are in good health, and enjoying our work. 
I have planned to visit all our villages this year if 
possible. For several years now, dacoit troubles 
have prevented the usual amount of travel, and 
the churches need strengthening. 


Rev. L. J. Denchfield. 
RANGOON, Sept. 13, 1388. 

Our work moves on about as usual. Great 
sickness among the scholars, resulting in the death 
of two of the lads by cholera, within a few days 
of each other, caused us to close the town school 
for about two weeks. The change broke up the 
disease, and we are now quite clear of it. The 
reports from the jungle are very encouraging. 
Eleven adults from among the heathen have been 
baptized by one of the evangelists during the last 
month. 


The Shan Mission. 
Rev. J. N. Cushing, D.D. 


RANGOON, Nov. 11, 1858. 
The English Church. — Our church debt has 
been extinguished. On Wednesday night, at the 
anniversary of the church, Rs. 1,275 of the Rs. 
5,179 were still unprovided for. In five minutes, 
under the inspiring circumstances of the occasion, 


the church was freed from debt. 
Nov. 15, 1888. 


Tug opening of the Shan country, and conse- 
quent demand for Shan interpreters, has actually 
cleaned the mission out. All our young men are 
scattered in government service. The work in 
the Shan country must begin de xove in many 
respects. 
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Rev. W. C. Calder. 
Buamo, Nov. 2, 1888. 

War. — There is little prospect of the district 
becoming sufficiently settled this season to permit 
of our doing} work any distance from Bhamo. 
The latest report states the Chinese Shans, who 
have rebelled against their Chinese prince, have 
jvined the rebel Burman leader at Mogoung; and 
the supposition is that they will help him in his 
attack on the British this cool season. If they do 
we will have more war than last year. How much 
danger there is no one can tell now, but the 
authorities consider it sufficiently imminent to 
warrant their sending to India for five hundred 
more recruits. 

Last Sabbath I had the pleasure of baptizing 
one of the Gurkha policemen stationed here. For 
some time he and several others have been learn- 
ing of Jesus. I have reached them through the 
English language, a good knowledge of which he 
and one of his friends, who acted as interpreter, 
acquired in a mission school in his native land in 
Northern India. So you see the teaching of 
English in mission schools does sometimes do 
more than furnish clerks for the British Gov- 
ernment. 


ASSAM. 
Che Assamese Blission. 
Rev. C. E. Burdette. 


Gavnati, Oct. 10, 1888. 

Send Men. — It is very discouraging to see 
American Baptists hanging back just now. Do 
they know that men for Upper Burma ought to 
have been in training on the field two years ago at 
thetleast ? Do they know that, in the three valley 
stations here in Assam, there is not even the fourth 
man to fill up a gap? Mrs. Burdette is now under 
the doctor’s care, doing what she does under 
strictest prohibition to do any thing. I am well, 
but through and through tired; and no prospect 
for any thing but increased work for at least 
another year. Pray for us. We enjoy our work, 
and wish we could do it better and_dofmore of it. 


INDIA. 
The Telugu Mission. 
Mr. J. Newcomb. 
CumBum, Nov. 29, 1888. 
Last Sunday I had the pleasure of going out to 
a village twelve miles from Cumbum, and after 
marrying a couple, the young school teacher and his 
helpmeet, we baptized twenty-seven. This makes 
only fifty-six this year, but before the year closes I 
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hope the number will be fully two hundred. Many 
are waiting, who will be baptized next month 
(December). A poor man’s soul is worth just as 
much as a rich man’s, and the poor here have much 
more desire to escape everlasting punishment than 
the rich seem to have. But all things being possi- 
ble with God, we hope to see a breaking away, even 
of the more influential people soon. Every now 
and then one is encouraged by the signs of a break. 
Although we have to fight the Devil, dacoits, and 
caste, we rejoice that our God will give us the 
victory, and raise up a triumphant church in this 
benighted land. Pray: for us, and rejoice with us. 


CHINA. 
Che Eastern China Mission. 


Rev. H. Jenkins. 
SHAOHING, Oct. 6, 1833, 


Trials of a Convert.— Early in the year an 
elderly man from the country was steady in his 
attendance at the chapel, showed an interest in 
the preaching of the Word, and witnessed for 
Christ among strangers, where the practice of his 
profession incidentally led him. He had been for 
a long time an opium-smoker, and his wife and 
grown-up sons opposed his connection with the 
Jesus’ religionists. The opium habit, however, 
we believe, he resolutely overcome, but the hatred 
of his family to Christianity resulted in a quarrel 
in which the father was beaten by the sons, and 
the wife abused by the husband. The man upon 
further instruction confessed his wrongs in ill- 
treating his wife, but the sons must be punished. 
In this case the humiliated father could, by tak- 
ing his stand in front of the district magistrate’s 
office and crying out, “ 7sing tin lao-yia (pure 
heaven’s honorable sir), have his case examined 
into, and, if the sons should be found guilty, they 
would be beheaded. The cry of the injured man 
is a form of prayer to the magistrate for judgment 
or vengeance. It did not require much persuasion, 
however, to induce the father to relinquish his 
determination to make a salutary example of his 
sons, for he made no attempt to gainsay the 
Scriptures, whose gracious instructions he seemed 
tenderly to appreciate. He would not oppress 
his sons, nor resent the affront of his family. 
But already reduced in strength, and suffering 
apparently from internal injuries at the hands of 
his sons, he was anxious to seek relief in the 
hospital at Hangchow. We supplied him with 
the necessary funds for a month’s treatment. 
But he continued to fail, and being pronounced 
incurable, he returned to his home, and died a 
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few days since. ‘To the last his family ignored 
him because of his connection with Christianity. 

His Sickness and Death furnished some of 
our enemies with an almost conclusive argument 
of the viciousness of the doctrines we preach; 
viz., they kill people. And to this view they 
were helped by the death, not long since, of a 
young man at his village among the hills a few 
miles inland from the home of the friend who 
has just died. This young man was employed 
as a shoemaker in the city, and becoming inter- 
ested in Christianity through a fellow shopman, 
a member of the city church, he frequently came 
to our chapel on the Sabbath, and was present at 
the Friday evening prayer-meetings. Becoming 
ill, he returned to his home and took his knowl- 
edge of Christianity with him, and seemed not to 
have been backward in making known his faith 
in Christ. At any rate his death was charged by 
his heathen neighbors to his relation to the 
Christian religion. 

Such are some of the hinderances to successful 
evangelization. None of us doubt, however, that 
the old man died in a saving faith. He had 
requested baptism previous to the family out- 
break, and would have been received at the next 
following communion. His part in the quarrel, 
of course, posponed his case, but his later mani- 
fest Christian spirit prepared the way for his 
hearty reception. 

Bible School — We have just closed the sum- 
mer term of Bible study. The term opened with 
eleven students, but ten only remained in attend- 
ance, the ten forming an advanced and a primary 
class. The recitations have been purely exegeti- 
cal. I have given, daily, two hours to the ad- 
vanced class in Romans, and one hour to the 
primary class in Matthew. On Sabbath mornings 
we had a general study in Luke in the city chapel, 
when a few outsiders have been admitted, and the 
meetings have been interesting. The winter term 
will open Nov. I. 


Rev. J. S. Adams. 
; Kinuwa, Nov. 15, 1888: 


The Frame House, built up from the old 
native house, which I planned for the use of the 
expected ladies, isnmo more. The carpenters and 
bricklayers, from time to time, kept removing the 
studs supporting the frame, whenever they wanted 
a piece of timber. This gradually weakened the 
building; and one afternoon it gracefully sat down 
on the roof of the adjoining heathen temple, and 
became a complete wreck. The crash was awful. 
When the dust cleared away, I was thankful to 
find that the workmen were all safe. Some had a 
narrow escape. The roof of the temple was de- 
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molished, part of its wall and several inferior idols 
damaged. 

The Place soon swarmed with natives, and | 
feared trouble; but I and the preachers managed 
to keep them in a good temper. The report im- 
mediately spread that our new house had fallen. 
The excitement became very great. The man- 
agers of the temple had a meeting; and aftera 
discussion I was absolved from all blame, as the 
Buddha had pulled our house over because the 
managers had not repaired his temple for some 
years, and it looked so shabby beside our new 
chapel and house. I jokingly suggested that they 
should pay me three hundred dollars damages 
for the house they said their Buddha had pulled 
over. They took my joke quite seriously ; and the 
wiseacres finally decided that they would repair 
their temple, and bear the cost, while I should 
make the best of my broken timbers. Seeing that 
they could justly claim damages, which indeed I 
was willing to pay, I thought the managers really 
very generous. They must have believed that 
Buddha did damage his own house. 

The Work.—I had an encouraging visit to 
Lanki recently. Three promising inquirers exam- 
ined; one, a man of wealth, retired merchant. I 
asked them to wait further instruction. As a rule 
we keep inquirers a year waiting baptism, and two 
years or more if they have been opium smokers. 

Mr. Hudson Taylor has just arrived with 
fifteen Americans, seven men and eight women. 
He is said to expect two hundred in all. I have 
had a member of the China Inland Mission for 
a patient. He died two weeks ago. He was 
alone, sick, for months, in a city six day’s journey 
from here. A life lost that might have been saved 
by timely care and help. He had no chance for 
life when he came to us, poor fellow. We have 
had several deaths this year, and only three bap- 
tisms. News came yesterday from Wushihping 
that Wong Kinliang, the preacher there, is dying, 
—one of my best men. I can ill spare him. 


JAPAN. 


Rev. C. H. D. Fisher. 
Toxyo, Oct. 26, 1888. 

Our Work in spite of interruptions has moved 
along fairly, five being baptized in Tokyo last 
month. Our Association passed off very pleas- 
antly, nine churches being represented; and there 
is evident determination among all our workers 
to make the most of what we have, hoping for the 
day when God shall give us more. We do so 
much need helpers that I know if possible you 
will send them to us. 


q 
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Rev. H. H. Rhees. 
Kose, Oct. 31, 1888. 

In Three Months there have been baptized 

into the fellowship of the church 12 persons, as 
follows: Kobe, 1; Himeji, 1; Shimonoseki, 1 ; 
Yamaguchi, 2; Kudamatsu, 1; Tokuyama, 1; 
Hagi, 5. 
» Our work does not make much show, is slow, 
but we think is safe. Very much depends upon 
the zeal of the native preachers and disciples. At 
Hagi, on the west coast, about fifty-five miles from 
Shimonoseki, a place of nearly eighty thousand 
inhabitants, the helper and disciples are very ear- 
nest and active, and the result is very manifest. 
Not waiting to be sought by inquirers, they seek 
out friends and neighbors, and strive to lead them 
to Christ. At Tokuyama, also, the young man in 
charge of that place and Kudamatsu is zealous, 
and is doing a good work. I have visited the 
field left by Mr. Appleton five times, and Mr. 
Thomson is there now on his second visit. 

We have at last opened work in the city of 
Osaka, the second city for size in the empire. 
The meetings are well attended, and we hope be- 
fore the time for our annual report that we shall 
have fruit of the effort to report. Mr. Appleton’s 
late field is too far off to be worked effectively 
from this point. There should be a resident mis- 
sionary. There could also be opened, and ought 
to be, a school for young ladies and girls. It 
would have immediately, as we have reason to be- 
lieve, from fifty to sixty pupils. If we are to do 
much in this country, we must have schools for 
young men and women. We are allowing golden 
opportunities to pass, and other denominations are 
taking hold of them. 


Rev. R. L. Halsey. 
SENDAI, Japan, 1888. 

The Native Christians.—-There seems to 
be, as far as we can judge from the manner of 
the people and their expressions of faith, some- 
thing of that freshness and simplicity that charac- 
terized the early apostolic church; something of 
that joy over the accomplished fact of redemption, 
that enabled the saints of old to have songs for 
prisons and praise for tribulations. It is a beauti- 
ful sight, while this world about us that knows 
not God goes on with its pleasure and work, both 
so wearying, to see the disciples gather for wor- 
ship on the Lord’s day. As you look into their 
faces, you can see lines that have been furrowed 
by care and sorrow; but you can also see that 
they have looked on him and he on them, until 
the help of his countenance has become the health 
of theirown. And you are made to feel that they, 
having committed their souls unto him, have been 
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given to enjoy that great, deep, and central peace 
which rises above their poor, weak, troubled hearts 
and minds. Thus there is much that is blessed 
and encouraging as we look upon the Divine side 
of the religious experience and development of 
this people. On the other hand, the human 
element shows the same weaknesses that espe- 
cially characterized those who first gave them- 
selves to the Lord; sins, however, which they 
show a willingness to relinquish when shown their 
guilty character. The brethren bring their Bibles 
to church and read them. This is noticeable to 
us; and we trust that they will never take up with 
the modern delusion, that some of Christ’s com- 
mandments are spelled in large letters, and some in 
small. Beyond these elements there are certain 
race peculiarities so utterly different from our 
own, that the method best adapted to secure a 
policy or purpose at home would defeat its reali- 
zation here; or, at best, greatly defer it. In view 
of these things, I count myself greatly favored 
that my first associations here are to be with 
those who have had experience and success in 
the work. 

Additions. — With reference to acquisitions 
to the local Sendai church, of the thirty-eight 
additions by baptism in the last year and a half, 
seventeen were from the school. These young 
men do not contribute so much to the financial 
support of the church as they do to the active 
element in the social meetings. Here they are 
sO numerous as to make it a matter of concern 
to brother Jones to preserve the unity and sym- 
pathy of the church. With reference to the 
work in the regions round about, many of these 
young men are here only for a season. They 
come, in part, from the homes of believers in 
these outlying stations, in part and largely from 
places where the Gospel has not entered. They 
go to their homes-in the summer vacations, or 
after finishing their school studies. There they 
strengthen the work already established, or be- 
come the means of initiating a new one; or they 
there disseminate the principles of the faith which, 
we are informed, has been delivered to the saints. 

The Churches. — With reference to the effi- 
ciency of the churches in general, it would seem 
that they contribute to this in an especial degree. 
I am informed that, with converts of mature years, 
while there is evidently a heart reception of the 
gospel, there is also an inability to set forth and 
express with distinctness those great truths whose 
meaning they so joyfully appreciate. 


“IF a man loves God, he will give to his 
work; if he don’t, he won't.” 
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Rev. E. H. Jones. 
Senpvat, Nov. 3, 1888. 

A Centre of Light. — On the July trip the 
evident presence of the Holy Spirit, encouraging 
and helping, was manifest at a place called Yanaizu. 
At this place both brother Poate and myself have 
labored many days without result. Lately a fire 
swept over the place, changing its character, mak- 
ing a stir in rebuilding, changing many a proprietor- 
ship. The old Yadoya, in which our preachers 
and ourselves had always stopped, was no more. 
Though its Christian proprietor was dead, yet the 
widow, partly influenced by the prospective gain, 
and partly, no doubt, by memories of the past, had 
always been accommodating; and her wonderful 
Japanese dishes, wonderful by reason of the mys- 
terious viands and compounding which were used 
to make them up, were quite palatable. But soon 
the place was rebuilt ; and lo, the widow had arisen 
from her ashes, and built a new house, had mar- 
ried a new husband, and was, even more than 
before, anxious to please. Her house soon be- 
came our new headquarters. From here preachers, 
encouraged by prayer and counsel, went forth to 
their work. The proprietor soon gave his atten- 
tion to the Word, and became a great aid to our 
work. Believers were added to Christ, and the 
place of much discouragement and many prayers 
became a centre of light to all that neighborhood. 
Now'no place on our field more than Yanaizu 
gives us deep joy in our work. The Sendai work 
has gone on somewhat slower than last quarter. 
The vacation, as at home, is a time of small meet- 
ings, and of less energetic work. Seven earnest 
disciples were added to the believers here, and 
fifteen in the country work. Of the seven added 
here, two were young men from our school. 


AFRICA. 
The Congo Mission. 
Rev. C. B. Banks. 


EQuaTor STATION, Sept. 26, 1888. 
The Work is making good progress here, al- 
though we cannot speak of any souls who have 
truly entered into the light of the gospel. Yet 
there are signs of better times to come. 


Miss. L. C. Fleming. 
; PALABALA, Oct. 12, 1888, 
The Good Master of the vineyard has been 
dealing with us very kindly since I last wrote. 
Many have turned to him, whom to know is ever- 
lasting life, at this and at other stations. A holi- 
day visit to Banza Manteke and Lukunga stations 
permitted me to see something of the work at 
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these stations. It is all too well known to you to 
need comment here, but I must say that what I 
had heard and read had not impressed me with 
the immensity of the work as has my visit. My 
heart delighted in what I saw, and I return to my 
less-favored field strengthened by what I have 
seen. I feel that our success here in the midst of 
this drunken people is as sure as are the prom- 
ises of Him in whose name we have come. All 
our converts thus far are men. Oh, how I long 
to see the women reached! I am praying to be 
freed from my station work in the course of the 
year by the coming of a companion. This will 
leave me free to do town and jungle work. The 
women must be reached in their homes, so must 
the children. 


FRANCE. 


Rev. J. Vincent. 
Denaltn, Dec. 5, 1888. 

Lasr Sunday we received by baptism five new 
members, fathers and mothers of families, con- 
verts from Catholicism. These bring the number 
of baptisms in 1888 to twenty. We have several 
more converts asking us to receive them soon. 
Our chapel was too small for this occasion, and 
we think seriously of enlarging it. Several hun- 
dred francs have already been collected for the 
purpose. May the Lord aid us. A young man 
of our church, aged twenty-five, formerly a pupil 
and teacher in our Sunday school, has just been 
accepted by our committee as an evangelist, and 
sent to brother Hugon’s field in the Pas-de-Calais. 
It is a loss for our church ; for, humble and devout, 
he helped us greatly. We hope he will do good 
where the Lord has sent him. God be with him. 


GERMANY. 


Reports from the Missions. 


ToraL number of baptisms reported during the 
quarter is one hundred and sixty-seven. 

At Bomish-Brod we are having great difficul- 
ties. The pastor is not allowed to conduct social 
worship. We have petitioned the authorities, but 
up to now we cannot report of having succeeded. 

During this time I have been corresponding with 
brother Rottmayer in Vienna. We want to unite 
in a petition to the “ Empirial Council” to give us 
permission to give the necessary religious instruc- 
tion to our children. An eminent jurist, consulted 
by brother Rottmayer in Vienna, has told him, 
however, that we might sooner expect to be burnt 
as heretics than to receive said permission. The 
Lord reigns, and we shall try. Remember us in 
your prayers. 
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Orenburg. — Brother Pawloff saw:his monoto- 
nous life in the Ural interrupted during the month 
of August by several things. First, he was sur- 
prised by a brother who came to him to be in- 
structed by him, and thus prepared for the ministry. 
He had been corresponding with the leader of his 
church, but did not at all expect him. Then 
Orenburg was visited on the 22d of August by a 
very destructive conflagration, in which about thir- 
teen hundred houses were burnt, and about ten 
thousand persons houseless and without shelter. 
As the fire broke out a very good distance from 
where brother Pawloff lived, he had time to secure 
most of his furniture. The night he spent with 
his family in the open air outside the city. His 
fellow-prisoner, brother Woraine, suffered through 
this conflagration on his property. These great 
exertions which he had to subject himself to, 
caused him to catch cold, and he was compelled 
to keep to his bed for several days. 

Copenhagen. — Brother Larsen writes from 
Aulborg: “Since I am away from home, I cannot 
give you a full report of my doings during the 
quarter. That I can say, that I was active all the 
while, travelled seventeen hundred kilometres, con- 
ducted sixty-one different meetings, and baptized 
fourteen. Concerning the state of the church, I 
can say that it is, on the whole, very good.” 

Elbing. — Brother Grasenick has been continu- 
ally at work during the quarter. On the 12th of 
August ten were baptized in Marienburg. The 
Lord continues to bless our work there, and we 
hope to be permitted soon to baptize again. 

Belgrade. — Brother Nickel has preached the 
Word of God at twenty-five different places. 
“ Everywhere,” he writes, “I had full houses, and 
the Lord gave me to speak his Word with great 
joy. Here in Pommerania I find many open 
doors. At Gr. Jestin a saloon keeper offered us 
his large hall for use without any remuneration. 
We had a very large attendance; among them 
was the Lutheran clergyman and the village school 
teacher. On the 2d of September we had blessed 
baptismal feast. I was permitted to baptize seven 
persons into the death of Christ.” 

Inowrazlaw. — Brother Kromm reports three 
baptisms in Posen in one quarter, —five, seven, 
two,—a total of fourteen persons. “At these 
occasions many persons had an opportunity to 
hear a testimony of the truth, since all our bap- 
tisms took place in the ‘ Warthe,’ and the papers 
had previously called the attention to them. The 
outlook is very encouraging in Posen; for, though 
we are having no crowded meetings, there are 
always those present who long for the Word of 
truth. It would be well if I could go to Posen 
very often; but the distance is so great, and the 
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travelling expenses so large, that our members 
there have all they can do to rgise the money for 
this.” 

Bochum. — Brother Roth reports fourteen bap- 
tisms. “In the vicinity of Bochum a saloon- 
keeper, who was compelled by the authorities to 
close his saloon, offered us his room for religious 
services. We have now had several well attended 
meetings there; and though his friends try to in- 
fluence the man against us, he persists in his offer. 
He says he wants to be converted. Some of the 
attendants seem to be really longing after truth, 
and I hope that the seed sown will bring forth 
fruit.” 

Bartenstein. — Brother Schirrmann is put off 
the list of those receiving aid, and will therefore 
not report to your committee. He writes: “ Dur- 
ing the past quarter the dear Lord has richly 
blessed us. Twenty dear souls have been added 
to our church, which numbers now five hundred 
and twenty members, with thirty-three preaching 
stations. 

“On the 9th of September I was invited by the 
church at Rumanowen to baptize twelve. This 
was a beautiful feast ; many tears were shed. 

At Albrechtsdorf the dear Lord gave us a re- 
vival, and seven are converted, who, God willing, 
will be baptized on the 14th of October, on which 
day, twenty-five years ago, the chapel there was 
opened.” 

Sniatyn. — Brother Massier reports fifteen bap- 
tized, a hundred and fifty-five members, eleven 
preaching stations. “In Galicia,” he continues, 
“there is yet much to be done for the Lord; and 
even younger men could use up their powers in 
working among the millions of Galicia, if the 
inhabitants thereof should only be partly made 
acquainted with the saving gospel.” 

Bayreuth. — Brother Fichler reports two were 
baptized. This little flock of thirty-seven mem- 
bers is doing all it can to maintain itself. As 
brother Fichler writes, there are scarcely any breth- 
ren there able to do any thing. Only three have 
an occupation of their own. One is a tailor, the 
other a weaver, the third a willow worker; but this 
latter scarcely earns enough, with the help of his 
wife, to maintain himself and family. Besides the 
wages are very low. Still these few member raise 
annually about a hundred dollars, —a sum equal 
to about two dollars per capita. Surely not a large 
sum, but it is entirely impossible for them to do 
more ; and still they feel as though they ought to 
have a more suitable place of meeting, and thence 
plead for more aid. Your committee is, however, 
not able to give them any thing more. 

Szillmeissen. — Brother Scheffler says that 
emigration keeps this body in a continual state of 
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excitement. This brother reports eight to have 
gone to Australia during the quarter. So that, 
though he was permitted to baptize some, the 
church has decreased six during this time. He 
writes: “In our church there is a fever for emi- 
gration raging. Australia and America is heard 
almost at every one of our stations, and in nearly 
all the houses, among old and young. This is 
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kept up by the enticing reports from those coun- 
tries, and the poverty prevailing here. Much 
more could be done for the kingdom of God, if 
such an enthusiasm prevailed for the spiritual and 
divine things. I am consoled by the thought that 
the Lord will not forsake his little flock, nor leave 
us to ourselves; and that I, his old servant, will 
not be lost sight of by him.” 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


BY GIVING, you reduce, perhaps, your 
earthly store. By withholding, you lessen 
your heavenly treasure. By helping, your 
purse may shrink, but your soul expands; 
your material means are reduced, but your 
spiritual state is improved. By declining to 
help, you may, perchance, enlarge your 
worldly possessions; but you contract your 
heart. You manage in that way, so you 
think, to be richer in dollars; but you become 
poorer in the golden currency of generosity, 
benevolence, and gooduess, those inestimable 
virtues which will shine undimmed when all 
the wealth of this world shall have turned to 
dust. 

Who would not rather be rich in character 
than possess boundless lucre? Who does 
- not value a big heart far above a big purse? 
Who does not aspire to the dignity and joy 
of living for others in preference to the sor- 
did misery inseparable from living for one’s 
self? “Be ye therefore merciful, as your 
Father also is merciful.” Or, as Matthew 
records the Saviour’s language on this point, 
“ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” And “re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
he said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.’ — E. J. WOLF. 


TWO GIFTED MISSIONARIES. — Two of 
the most gifted men in the annals of missions 
have ended their days in labors among Mo- 
hammedans, both dying in comparative youth. 
These honored servants of the Master were 
Henry Martyn and Ion Keith-Falconer. They 
had much in common, mich in contrast. 
Both were Cambridge men, winning the high- 
est academic honors that famous university 
could bestow; and both for a time resided 
there, —the one as fellow and examiner, the 
other as Hebrew lecturer and lord almoner’s 
professor of Arabic. Both won lasting liter- 


ary renown, — the one in Oriental translations, 
the other in scientific contributions to the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Both were unusu- 
ally gifted, and yet unhesitatingly laid all their 
gifts and honors at their Master’s feet. De- 
votedly pious, and pre-eminently fitted for their 
work by their rich stores of learning, especially 
in Semitic tongues, both turned to Mohamme- 
dan lands, spent nearly the same brief period 
of seed-sowing there, and at the same age 
(thirty-one), while the dew of youth was still 
on them, sank to their rest under the burning 
suns of Persia and Arabia. 

They stand out, the one in the morning, 
the other in the evening of this century of 
missions, as among the noblest examples of 
missionary zeal. — Zhe Missionary. 


THE HAKKAS, — That part of the Chinese 
people who speak the Hakka dialect number 
not less than ten millions, and inhabit the 
hilly parts of four provinces, — Kwang-tung, 
Kwang-si, Kiang-si, and Fuh-kien. They are 


distinguished for devotion to letters, a large 


proportion, in some parts a majority, of the 
men being able to read. The horrible prac- 
tice of foot-binding is entirely unknown among 
them. They emigrate in large numbers, and 
already form a large part of the population of 
the islands of Hainan, Formosa, and Borneo. 
The Hakka is the most widely spoken of the 
five minor dialects of China, and the one near- 
est the Mandarin. One speaking Mandarin 
would be partly understood among the Hakkas. 
The Cantonese and Hakka dialects are also 
much alike. Within the next five years we 
ought to have seven men sent out here to the 
Hakka work. Where are the seven? If our 
society had any missionaries among the Hak- 
kas in proportion to the population, as in 
Burma, we should have here one hundred and 
forty (140) missionaries instead of three. — REv. 
GEORGE CAMPBELL, in 7he Western Baptist. 


1889. } 


THE CHINA INLAND MISSION is doing 
a grand work. They three hundred mission- 
aries are preaching in fifteen provinces. 
Wherever they go, they teach believers bap- 
tism, as the head of the mission, and the 
majority of the workers are Baptists, and all 
discard infant baptism, and immerse converts. 
Their doctrines, too, are thoroughly evangel- 
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ical. You can readily see how this favors 
our work, and encourages us to take the 
aggressive. If we are wise now, we can take 
the lead in China. If we merely go on with 
the slender staff we now have, we will, when 
China awakens, be found in the rear, as we 
are to-day in Japan. — REV. GEORGE CAMP 
BELL, in Zhe Western Baptist. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


GENERAL. — The circulation of Scriptures 
last year, under the auspices of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, was the largest of any year 
in the history of the society. British contribu- 
tions to foreign missions in 1887 were as follows: 
Church of England Missions, £461,236; joint 
societies of Churchmen and Nonconformists, 
£187,048; English and Welsh Nonconformists, 
£367,115; Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, £ 202,- 
g40; Roman Catholic Missions, £10,420; total, 
£1,228,759, or more than $6,000,000. 

EUROPE. — Russia. — The authorities have 
banished several Lutheran pastors in the Baltic 
provinces to Siberia. France. — The Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Paris has secured 
handsome new rooms on the Boulevard Mont- 
martre. 

INDIA. — Eight of the twelve native clergy- 
men now connected with the Church Missionary 
Society in the Punjab were formerly Mohamme- 
dans. In 1851 the native converts to Chris- 
tianity in India numbered 14,661 ; in 1881, 113,325. 

CHINA. — Self-immolation by fire is still occa- 
sionally practised by Buddhist priests and others 
in China. By this they are supposed to at once 
become Buddhas, and attain to perfection. 

Sir Thomas Wade, Ambassador to China, speak- 
ing of the use of opium which England forced on 
the Chinese, says, “ The habit is many times more 
pernicious, nationally speaking, than the gin and 
whiskey drinking which we deplore at home. 

The Chinese Exclusion Bill passed by Congress 
has excited great hostility among the officials in 
Canton, China, and the missionaries are suffering 
much persecution and difficulty in consequence. 

COREA. — The king of Corea is intelligent 
and progressive in his views, but he is restrained 
from introducing the improvements he desires into 
the country, by the conservatism of the nobility. 
—— Americans are in special favor in Corea, and 
the army is being reorganized by American officers 
on the American plan. Babies are openly sold 
in Corea. They bring from five to twenty dollars 
apiece. 

JAPAN. — The Ainos, on the island of Yeso, 
are simple, ignorant, honest, and naturally reli- 
gious. They furnish a favorable field for mission- 
ary labors. The agent of the Bible society in 
Tokyo, Japan, has been unable to meet the great 
demand for the Bible in that city. 


AFRICA. — Western. — A new mission isto 
be started on the Upper Congo among the Balolo 
people, under the auspices of Dr. Guinness, son 
of Rev. H. Grattan Guinness. Eight thousand 
dollars have already been subscribed to begin the 
work. The famous jaw temple at Bonny, 
which was decorated with human skulls, has been 
torn down by the voluntary action of the native 
chiefs; and the zgwana, or representation of the 
natioual god, in brass, given to Archdeacon 
Crowther. —— Central. — The Uganda Mission, 
according to latest letters, was enjoying the favor 
of the king. Mr. Walker, who has just gone 
there as a missionary, was received by the king 
with marked distinction. Many have been con- 
verted, including some princesses. Eastern: 
— It having been discovered that several hundred 
of the Christians at Rabai Station were fugitive 
slaves from Mombasa, the British East African 
Company generously paid their owners the price 
of their redemption. —— A slave ship was recently 
captured at the mouth of the Red Sea, having 
several hundred children on board, mostly nominal 
Christians from Abyssinia. They were taken into 
Aden, and the Free Church Mission has taken 
charge of sixty-two of them,—thirty-nine boys 
and twenty-three girls. . 

ISLES OF THE SEA. — The British Gov- 

ernment has established a protectorate over the 
Cook Islands in the Pacific Ocean. The first 
printing ever done in New Guinea has just been 
issued from the mission on Murray Island. So 
again is the gospel the pioneer of civilization. 
The two Christian congregations on Aneityum, 
last year contributed 3,520 pounds of arrowroot 
of the finest quality to the Free Church Mission- 
ary Society. 


THERE is no question as to whether or not 
missions are binding upon Christians. Missionary 
effort is as much an obligation as baptism or the 
Lord’s Supper. Christ gave very few detailed in- 
structions for the guidance of his Church. He 
left her policy to be shaped by the Holy Spirit. 
But one definite injunction he dd give, and that 
his last as the risen Saviour: “Go ye, therefore, 
and make disciples of all nations.” — Rev. W. 
DIckKIk, M.A. 
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DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN DECEMBER, 1888. 


MAINE, $125.56. 


Tenants’ Harbor, ch., 10; fr. a lady in Portland, 
10; Livermore Falls, ch., 20; Jay, ch., 2.67; 
Hartiand, ch., 2.36; Yarmouth, ch., 8.03; Beth- 
any, ch., 9; Oldtown, Mrs. M. C. Williams, 2; 
Bangor, rstch., 50; Portland, Mrs. Chas. Hayes, 
1; Turner, ch., 10.50; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $147.25. 


West Swanzey, ch., 11; Salem, ch., 8; Nashua, 
S. S., for miss’n work, care Rev. H. H. Rhees, 
50: New Ipswich, Rev. W. R. Thompson, 3.50; 

roceeds of children’s fair, 2.50 — 6.00; Concord, 


CONNECTICUT, $19.00. 


on, ch., 4; New London, ist ch., 
rd Bearers,”’ 15; 


NEW YORK, $1,813.81. 


North Stoni 
“ The Stan 


$125 56 Nicholville, Mrs. Carr Fortune, Fe Mrs. Royal 
Smith, 2; Ballston Spa, M. M. Ingham, 20; D. 
A. L. Ingham, 3; Cortland, Mary S. Ta ‘ 
1.50; Busti, ch., 8.58; Mrs. John Campbell, 5: 
Castile, ch., 32.56; Belleville, ch., 50; Benton 
Centre, Maria ilson, 5; Franklin, Rev. A. 
Waterbury, 4.62; Schenectady, rst S. S., 5; New 


leasant-st. ch., 15.75; t Washington, ch., 
1.50: Chesham, Rev. C. Newhall, 5; Franklin 
Falls, Mrs. Walter Aiken, for Miss Fielde’s 
Bible-women at Swatow, 50; 


VERMONT, $48.79. 


Burlington, 1st ch., 11; Brattleboro, rst ch., 6.34; 
Bennington, ch., 8; East Wallingford, ch., 2; 
St. Johnsbury, ch., 21.45; 


MASSACHUSETTS, $2,438.10. 


Cambridge, Prof. B. O. Pierce, 37; Fitchburg, 
Mail Davis, special don. for printing, 5 ; Clinton, 
1st ch., for sup. S. Vencutiah, care Dr. Clough, 
32: Newton Centre, Mrs. Gardner Colby, tow. 
sup. of nat. prs. in Swatow, 60; Winchester, rst 

,ch., 22.86; Middlefield, S. J. Alderman, 5; Fram- 
ingham Asso., coll., 6.37; Fiskdale, ch., 6.94; 
New Beéeford, 1st ch., 57.45; Worcester, 1st ch., 
175.40; Newton Centre, ch., 115; Annie M. 

oung, 1.25; North Chelmsford, N. B. Edwards, 
50: South Framingham, ch., 17.81; Clinton, rst 
S. S., 5; Cambridge, Old Cambridge ch., per 
- &., 203 ton, Lower Mills, ch., 20.05; 
Natick, rst ch. (of wh. 4.50 is for the Congo), 82; 

West Acton, ch., 24.12; Boston, Clarendon-st. 
ch., Leander Beal, treas., 179.19; Brewster, Rev. 
J. C. Lamb, 1.45; Wakefield, Mrs. Sarah S. 
Wiley, 30; Lowell, rst S. S., for sup. 2 nat. prs., 
care Dr. Clough, 100; Medfield, ch., 7.32; Brook- 
ville, ch., 10.62; Beverly, 1st ch. (Ladies’ Miss’n 
Circle, Ruth D. Wilson, treas., 51),245.72; New- 
ton, ch. (of wh. 72 is fr. the S. S. for sup. of nat. 
prs., care Rev. W. F. Thomas), 289.90; Wal- 
tham, ist ch., 20; Newton Centre, Christmas 
offering to the “‘ Holy Child Jesus,’’ W. A., 100; 
Weymouth, rst ch., 115; Boston, C. E. Jackson, 
tow. sa of J. J. France, Congo Mission, 
353 Boston, Tabernacle Bap. ch., Bowdoin Sq., 

on. Joseph Story, to const. Chas. A. Fitch, 

H. L. M., 100; Mrs. C. W. Story, 10; Billerica, 
ch., 5.89; Wakefield, a friend, 5; Andover, ch., 
27.50: Southbridge, Robt. H. Cole, 100; Boston, 
wt ch., 112.39; Newton, ch., Miss’n Band Mite- 
gatherers, Miss Delia Hyde, treas., 80; Weston, 
ch., 22.67; Winter Hill, ch., Mr. Miller’s S. S. 
class of boys, 1; New Bedford, North ch., for 
school work, care Rev. W. F. Thomas, 6.10; 
Reading, ch., 5.44; Worcester, Pleasant-st. ch., 
13; Brookline, rst ch., 81.66; 


RHODE ISLAND, $703.75. 


Wickford, ist ch., con. colls., 29.81 ; Newport, rst 
ch., 9.30; Providence, Professor William Gam- 
mell, 100; Central, ch., weekly offerings, 3.42; 
Union, ch., Miss H. B. Barrows, 1.85; Crans- 
ton-st. ch., 166.70; do, S. S. for sup. ie See 
dee, care Dr. Bunker, 18.75; Rev. Charles H. 
Wheeler, for the Karen work to be expended by 
Rev. Dr. Smith, Rangoon, Burma, 25; Phenix, 
ch., for Dr: Bunker’s evangelical work, 4.34; 
Narragansett Pier, Mrs. J. Pa Brown, 6; 


York, Berean S. S., Christmas offering, 15.27; 

Coll. per. Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. 

Sec., 7; Southern N. Y. Asso., New 
York, Central S. S., 100; Mount Ver- 
non, ch., 50; Berean,|ch., Mrs. Robert 
Harris, 200; 

Asso., Brooklyn, Hanson- 

Hudson River Central Asso., Rondout, 
ch., 1.40; Rhinebeck, Helen Reed, 10; 

Coll. per. Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. 

Sec., Chenango Asso., Norwich, ch., 

Deposit Asso., Cascade Valley, ch., 1; 
Colchester, ch., 1; 

Essex and Champlain Asso. , West Platts- 
burg, ch., 

Hudson River North Asso., om 
Calvary ch., to const. Rev. John 
Lyell, H. L. M., 100; do, S. S., 30; 
1st ch., 2.29; 

Monroe Asso., Chili, ch., 13; Church- 
ville, ch., 4.05; Clifton, ch., 5; Parma, 
st ch., 2.50; 2d ch., 3.25; Rochester, 
1st ch., 366; Lake-ave. ch., 99.92: 
Greece, ch., 4.39; Hamlin, ch., 8.50; 
Mumford, ch., 30; Ogden, ch., 38.90: 
Penfield, ch., 38.50; Pittsfield, ch., 
23.55; United Henrietta, ch., 2.50; 

est Henrietta, ch., 6; 

Niagara Asso., Clarence, ch., 

Oneida Asso., Whitesboro, ch., 

Onondaga Asso., Syracuse, Central ch., 

Wayne Asso., Walworth, ch., 

Friend of missions, 


. 


NEW JERSEY, $386.39. 


Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. 
Sec., East N. J. Asso., Plainfield, rst 
ch., H. E. Needham, 

North N. J. Asso., Morristown, ch., 
Rev. A. Parker, 20; Hackensack, ch., 


45 39 
Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., New Brunswick, 1st ch., 


PENNSYLVANIA, $942.74. 


Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., 
French Creek Asso., Lincolnville, ch., 

Central Union Asso., Dr. J. E. Jones, 
West Chester, for Sah-oo and Pyee-go 
and one add’! preacher, care W. 
Thomas, Sandoway, 

Philadelphia Asso., Chaplain, 

‘A. Gi 


. A. Gill, 

Philadelphia Asso. , Philadelphia, sthch., 

400; do, S.S., 50; Mrs. J. V. Ambler, 

; Mrs. Hannah Thomas, 25; Up- 

nd, Mrs. Crozer’s infant class, 57.74; 
Pittsburgh Asso., Rochester, ch., 


VIRGINIA, $8.70. 


Hampton, Rev. Daniel Cummings, 


50 00 
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WEST VIRGINIA, $41.95. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., 
Broad Run Asso., Buckhannon, ch., #15 17 
Green Brier Asso., Springfield, ch., 2 08 
Judson Asso., Shinston, ch., 3 70 
Mount Pisgah Asso., Lucinda Huffman, 21 00 


OHIO, $459.08. 


Hayesville, H. Armstrong, 
Coll. per Rev. T. Allen, Dist. Sec., 
Cleveland Asso., Cleveland, rst ch., 
Clinton Asso., Czxsar’s Creek, ch., 5; 
Jamestown, ch., 3.55: 

Columbus Asso., Hildreth, ch., in pt., 

Dayton Asso., Bellefontaine, ch., 9: 
Dayton, Central ch., 62.25; Linden- 
ave. ch., Mrs. H. N. Stevens (of wh. 
60 is tow. sup. Mah. Pau, teacher in 
Miss Haswell’s school), 260; Gordon, 
ch., 93 -—~ Trinity ch., 10; 

Huron Asso., Monroeville, ch., 

Mansfield Asso., Loudenville, ch., 

Scioto Asso., Circleville, ch., 

Toledo Asso., Findlay Lake, ch., 


INDIANA, $117.92. 


Kokomo, ch., 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., 
Judson Asso., Lauramie, ch., 

Logansport Asso., Antioch, ch., 

Fort Wayne Asso., Wabash, Mrs. 8. 
Fisher, 

Friendship Asso., Brazil, a friend, 

Mount Zion Asso., Beach Grove, ch., 
3-03: Mount Zion, ch., 2.58; 

Long Run Asso., Macedonia, ch., 3.20: 
Spring Branch, ch., 5; Patriot, ch., 
1.65: Union, ch., 5.40; 

‘Curry’s Prairie Asso., Friendship, ch., 
4.30; Terre Haute, rst ch., 32; 

Northern Asso., Kingsbury, ch., 

Union Asso., Bethel, ch., 5.60; Mount 
Olive, ch., 6.25; Cornettsville, ch., 
-85; Alden Creek, ch., 1.25; Edwards- 
port, ch., 7.56: 

Friendship Asso., Spencer, ch., 


ILLINOIS, $490.46. 


Stonington, C. T. Chapman, 

oll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., 
Aurora Asso., Joliet, rst ch., Y. P, S. 
C. E., 2.50: Pavilion, ch., 4.30; 

Bloomington Asso., Hudson, S. S., 9.23: 
Lincoin, S. S., for Sau Ala., stu., care 
Rev. H. H. Tilbe, 3.45; Tremont, ch., 


33 

‘Chicago Asse., Chicago, Danish ch., a 
friend, tow. sup. of Rev. J. E. Bro- 
holm on Congo, 5; 2d Swede ch. (of 
wh. 4 is for S. S. for China, and 20 fr. 
¥.. P. Miss. Soc. for Tel. pr.), 24: 
Mrs. E. Dixon, for nat. helper in 
Tokyo, Japan, 15; 1st Swedish ch. (of 
wh. 50 4s fr. Sewing Soc., for Tel. pr.), 
60; Batavia, ch., 23.36; Dundee, a 
friend (of wh. 10 is for Congo), 40: 
Highland Park, Miss’y Gleaners (of 
wh. .70 is for Palabala, 1.45 for Hen- 

da), 3.60: Morgan Park, ch., in 

% (of wh. 12.81 is fr. S. S.), 45.36; 
Wheaton, ch., 11.49; Chicago, rst ch., 
bal., 45.18: 

‘Ottawa Asso.,‘Ottawa, ch., for sup. of 
Rev. R. L. Halsey, 

Alton Asso., Upper Alton, ch., for 


ongo, 

oe Asso., Champaign, ch., week- 
y giving 

Franklin Asso., Ewing, ch., 


IOWA, $381.80. 
Sergant’s Bluffs, ‘George A. Coombs, 3.85; Asha- 
way, Samuel Brainard, 5; 
‘Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., 
Iowa Valley Asso., Marshalltown, ch. 
(of wh. 12.0 is fr. Dr. Carter, and 2.50 
fr. Nellie Bartlett), 
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Linn Asso., Ananiosa, Mrs. Alden, $250 00 
Oskaloosa Asso., Oskaloosa, ch., 475 
Sioux Valley Asso., Sioux City, ch., 
22.80; Sioux a ch. (of wh. 10 is 
for Telugu pr., fr. Rev. A. V. Blood- 
good), 13.70, 36 se 
South-western Asso., Lenox, J. G. 


7° 


i 
Upper Des Moines Asso., Livermore, 


Swedish Conference, Des Moines, ch., 
2; Kiron, Swedish Sew. Soc. (of wh. 
2 is fr. Mrs. Hendrickson, all for nat. 
pr. in China), 27; 29 oe 


MICHIGAN, $735.20. 


Joyfield, A. Joy, per Dr. Tolman, 2; Manistee, 
Swede ch., per Dr. ‘Tolman, 10; 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., 
Hillsdale Asso., Algansee, ch., $5 65 
Alpena Asso., Harrisville, Rev. F. M. 
oe ong 3; Mrs. S. E. Campbell, 3: 
Grand Rapids Asso., Middleville, ch., 
10; do, S. S., 2.553 
Shiawassee Asso., Ovid, ch., 
Lenawee Asso., Weston, ch., 
Grand Traverse Asso., Manistigue, ch., 


MINNESOTA, $73.75- 


Minneapolis, a Christmas offering fr. a friend, 5; 
Owatonna, ch., per Dr. Tolman, 5.60; 
Coll. per T. G. Field, Dist. Sec., Minne- 
sota Valley Asso., Luverne Miss’y 
Soc., for Ongole boys’ school, $3 00 
Western Asso., Canby, ch., for Congo, go 
Southern Asso., Winona, S. S., 


Minnesota Asso., Minneapolis, rst S. S., 


tow. salary, Rungiah, 

Scandinavian Conference, Worthington, 
Swedish ch.,a brother, 5; St. Paul, 
A. Gronquist, for Congo, 1; 


WISCONSIN, $30.00. 


Ontario, Mrs. L. B. Phillips, 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., 

Lake Shore Asso., Milwaukee, rst ch., 

bal., 4; Wauwatosa, ch., weekly giv- 

ing, 23: $27 00 
Walworth Asso., Eagle, ch., 2 @0 


MISSOURI, $133.87. 


St. Louis, Delmar-ave. ch., 

Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., 
Greene Co. Asso., Centre, ch., 13.115 
Stony Point, ch., 4.02; Ash Grove, 
ch., 8.71; Central, ‘ch.,. 10; Tatums 
Chapel, ch., % 

Harmony Asso., Lamonte, A. J. Hall, 
for sup. nat. pr., A. J. Hall, care Rev. 


. H. Drake, 

Gentry Co. Asso., Stanbury, ch., T. M. 
Cox, 

Blue River Asso., Kansas City, Olive- 
st. poe Lee’s Summit, ch., 4.20; 
Greenwood, ch., 1.133 

Concord Asso., California, ch., 


KANSAS, $214.55. 


Burlingame, 1st ch., tow. the erection of mission 
buildings at Bhamo, care Rev. W. H. Roberts, 
25; Concordia, ch., per Dr. Tolman, 8.09; Le- 
high, Mennonite Brethren, for Tatiporti Yokuba 
at Vinukonda, care Dr. Clough, per Rev. Dr 
Burlingham, 25; Woodson County, Mennonite 
Brethren, for Vedagiri, care Dr. Downie, per 
Rev. Dr. Burlingham, 25; 

Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., 

Ninnesca Asso., Ninnesca, ch., 6.53; 
Clear Water, ch., 11.71; Garden 
Plains, ch., 5.33; Eden, ch., 4.89; An- 
thony, Bro. , 23 

Walnut Valley Asso., Wichita, rst ch., 
Hon. J. F. Shearman, for sup. nat. pr., 
care Rev. D. H. Drake, 25; ow 
ave. ch., A. D. Phelps, 1; Ww. 
Phelps, BS 

Fall River Asso., Rev. A. E. McComb, 


$372 95 
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Miami Asso., Olathe Light-bearers, for 
sup. of Bible-woman, Chiu, care Miss 
Fielde, 24; Little Helpers, 5; Waver- 
ly, S.5S., 43 

Scandinavian Asso., Kansas City, Swede 


$33 00 
II 00 
Kansas River Asso., Topeka, 1st ch., 
Miss Woods, bal., for sup. nat. pr., 30 00 
NEBRASKA, $7.00. 
Palmyra, ch., 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., 
South Central Asso., Juniata, ch., 
COLORADO, $15.25. 
Bethany, ch., 10; Golden, ch., 5.253; 


CALIFORNIA, $25.00. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., San Jose, ch., 
OREGON, $14.81. 


Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec., Willamette 
Asso., Oregon City, ch., 


DAKOTA, $15.00. 


Sykeston, Harry Van Meter, for the Congo, 

Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec., North 
Dakota Asso., New Rockford, Willie and How- 
ard Milne, 3.30; Rev. S. Tyson, 1.70; 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $175.61. 


Mount Pleasant Asso., Walla Walla, ch., $5 45 

Columbia Asso., Vancouver, ch., 25 

Puget Sound Asso., Winlock, ch., .80; 
Centralia, ch., 4.31; Tacoma, rst ch., 
100; Puyallup, W.S. Freed,1; D. B. 
Smith, 1; 

North-west Asso., Seattle, rst ch., 8.40; 
2d ch., 32; Scandinavian, ch., 22.40 62 80 


IDAHO TERRITORY, §5.s0. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Palouse 
Asso., Moscow, ch., 


MONTANA, $15.00. 


Twin Bri Immanuel, ch., special con., 10; 
Ladies’ Miss’n Soc., 53. 
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NORTH CAROLINA, $0.25. 
Hamburg, J. M. Wilson, per Dr. Luther, 


FLORIDA, $3.00. 


Chipco, M. J. Hack, for the building fund, Ger- 
man Miss’n, Hamburg, 


NEW MEXICO, $5.00. 


Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., South 
Colorado, Las Vegas, ch., 


DENMARK, $100.00. 


From the Baptist churches, for the sup. of Rev. E. 
Broholm in the Congo Mission, 


SWEDEN, $339.19. 


Sundsvall Missionary Union, for work in Burma, 
255 crowns; Stockholm Missionary Union, 556.30 
crowns for work in Burman dept., and 443.70 for 
work in Karen dept. ; total, 1,255 crowns; per 
account G, Palmquist, Sept. 30, 1888; 


NOVA SCOTIA, $10.00. 
Amherst, Mrs. O. L. George, 
BURMA, $196.89. 
Moulmein, ch., colls. per account J. L. 
Bulkley, Sept. 30, 1888, Rs. 30-14-3, 
Karen contributions for school. per do, 
Rs. 495-7-9, 
Bassein, Rev. Dr. Jameson, Rs. 20; 
iss I. Watson, Rs. 5; for miss. work, 
per account Rev. Dr. Jameson, Sept. 
30, 1888, Rs. 25; 8 92 


Donations. 


[February, ’89. 


INDIA, $3,230.10. 


Ongole, per account Rev. Dr. Clough, 
Sept. 30, 1888; fr. William Bucknell, 
Philadelphia, Rs. 8,212-2-7; Dr. Price, 
Rs. 10; Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. 
Swift, Rs. 19; W. O. Sturgeon, Kan- 
sas, Rs. 128-9-2; Mrs. McConnell, 
Colorado, Rs. 59; preacher Rathanum 
and others, Rs. 54-13-11, total Rs. 
8,483-9-8; 

Secunderabad, ch., colls., per account 
Rev. R. Maplesden, Sept. ‘30, 1888, 
Rs. 79-11-4, 28 48 

Palmur, ch., colls., Rs. 118-10-8; Rev. 

Rk Chute, Rs. 708-3-5; for building 
new house, per account Rev. E. Chute, 
Sept. 30, 1888, Rs. 826-14-1; 295 38 

Nellore, colls., for nat. prs. and miss’n 
work, per account Dr. Downie, Sept. 

30, 1888, Rs. 135-0-23 48 19 

Cumbum, ch., an. per account John 
Newcomb, Sept. 30,1888, Rs.170-15-8, 61 03 $3,230 10 


$2,797 02 


SIAM, $104.16. 


Bangkok, colls., tow. repairs of chapel, per account 
L. A. Eaton, Sept. 30, 1888, 125 mex, 


CHINA, $380.31. 


Huchow, Rev. G. L. Mason, for school, 
42 mex, 

Kinhwa, ch., colls., for miss’n work, $69; 
friends, for new chapel, $55.31; J. S. 
Adams, for miss’n work, $41.11; per 
account Rev. J. S. Adams, Sept. 30, 
1888, 165.42 mex; 

Shoahing, Mrs. Jane Freeman, 86 mex; 
church colls., $23.66, peraccount Rev. 
H. Jenkins, Sept. 30, 1888, 109.66 mex, 

Ningpo, fr. Ave. ch., S. S., London, per 
account S. P. Barchet, M.D., Sept. 
30, 1888, 102.30 mex, 

Ningpo, fr. Stockholm, Sweden, $34: 
fr. Alton, IIl., infant class, $3 per acc’t 
Miss E. Inveen, Sept. 30,1888, 37 mex ; 380 31 


$13,204 74 
LEGACIES. 


Bethel, Me., Millicent J. Newton, 
Middleboro, Mass., Lucetta B. Ewer, 
Suffield, Conn, Chauncey H. Sheldon, 
Rochester, N.Y., Jane A. Dean, 
York, N.Y., Charlotte E. Powers, 
—, Penn., Rev. Thomas Van Scoyoc, 
Kent, O., Mrs. Elizabeth Ruggles, 
1,344 94 
$15,139 68 
Donations and legacies from April 1, 1888, tolDec. 
1, 1888, 68,305 31 


Donations and legacies from April 1, 1888, to Jan. 
1, 1889, $83,444 99 


Donations received to Jan. 1, 1889. 


Maine, $1,588.33; New Hampshire, $664.96; Vermont, 
$496.44; Massachusetts, $11,263.74; Rhode Island, $3,299.47; 
Connecticut, $1,108.53; New York, $11,542.68; New Jersey, 
$3,914.01; Pennsylvania, $8,090.16; Delaware, $10; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $306.45; Maryland, $105; Virginia, $35.- 
20; West Virginia, $999.14; Ohio, $5,253.36; Indiana, $1,- 
248.66; Illinois, $4,238,82; lowa, $1,822.87; Michigan, $1,138.- 
23; Minnesota, $1,387.35; Wisconsin, $765.89; Missouri, 
$843.47; Kansas, $1,355.55; Nebraska, $745.98; Colorado, 
$609.74; California, $474.13; Oregon, $1,192.51; Dakota, 
$173.82; Washington Reccory, $621.48; Idaho , Territory, 
$14.40; Wyoming Territory, $36.76; Utah, $4; Montana, 
$17; North Carolina, $24.52; South Carolina, $5.15; Ten- 
nessee, $22.90; Florida, $3; Texas, $25.05; New Brunswick, 
$2; Nova Scotia, $10; New Mexico, $5; Mexico, $20; 
Sweden, $339.19; Denmark, $200; Germany, $1; Switzer- 
land, $18.05; Norway, $15; Russia, $142.60; Burma, $197.- 
89; India, $3,230.10; China, $402.31; Siam, $104.16; miscel- 
laneous, $100. 
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Acid Phosphate. 


[LiquIp.] 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, 
magnesia, potash, and iron, with phosphoric 
acid, in such form as to be readily assimi- 
lated by the system. . 

Prepared according to the directions of 
Professor E. N. Horsford of Cambridge, 
Mass. 


For Dyspepsia, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 

Nervousness, 
Weakened Energy, Indigestion, etc. 


Universally recommended and prescribed 
by physicians of all schools. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing 
sustenance to both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water 
and sugar only. 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 
Healthful, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving fur- 
ther particulars mailed free. Manufactured 
by the 


Rumford Chemical Works, 


PROVIDENCE, 


Beware of Imitations. 


Be sure the word “ Horsford’s” is printed 
on the label. All others are spurious. 
Never sold in bulk. 


NEW MUSIC 
for the NEW ijYEAR. 


Now is the time for good resolutions. Resolve to lose no 
time in procuring one of Ditson & Co.’s excellent Music 
Books, all first class, and these among the best. For ONE 
DOLLAR you can secure the new 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 37 songs; 
or POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 27 Piano pieces ; 
or POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLL’N, 60 pieces; 
or CLASSICAL PIANIST. 42 classical pieces ; 
or PIANO CLASSICS. 44 classical pieces; 
or YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS. 52 easy pieces; 
or SONG CLASSICS. 50 songs for soprano; 
or SONG CLASSICS FOR LOW VOICE. 47 songs; 
or CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. 36 songs; 
or CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS SONGS. 33: 
or CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. The newest duets ; 
or COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. Two 
or COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. fecimamaial 
or EMMANUEL. Trowbridge; } Oratorio 
or RUTH AND NAOMI. Damrosch; and 
or JOSEPH’S BONDAGE. Chadwick; Cantatas for 
or FALL OF JERUSALEM. Parkhurst ; Musical 
or HOLY CITY. Gaul; Societies. 
or EMERSON’S PART SONGS AND GLEES. 
or EMERSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS. 
or GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 


Any book mailed promptly, postpaid, for $1.00. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


THOMAS TODD, 


BOOK, JOB, AND CARD PRINTER, 


7A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS 
(Room 25), 


Boston. 


Special attention paid to printmg Cuurcn Creeps, Lisrary 
CaTALoGuzs, SERMONS, PRroGRAMMES, etc. 


ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
Executed at short notice and at very reasonable prices, in the 
best manner. 


BYWATER, TANQUERAY & CO., 
(late Bywater, Perry, & Co.), 


are agents for Residents abroad, Missionaries, Chaplai 

etc., every part of the world. Goods and Owslts supplied 

at wholesale prices. Shipping and passages at reduced rates. 


Banking in ail its branc allowed upon deposits. 


Specially appointed Agents to fourteen of the leading En; 
Societies. Full descriptive 


lish 
and American Missionary 
logue post free. 
2,000 references. 
PASSENGERS MET AT LIVERPOOL oR LONDON. 
Private letters and parcels received. 
Heap OrFices :— 79, Queen Victoria Street, London. 
Brancu Offices: — 17 & New York (tem- 
porary address); 17, Water Street, Liverpool. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: — Bywater, London; 
water, Lit 


THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 
A Thing of isa Joy Forever.” 


| Fer bel of poliah, saving of labor, freeness from dust 
durability and cheapness, trely unrivalled i in any country 


CAUTION-—Beware of worthiess imitations unaer other names, 
fy, Put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 


| package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


of being humbugged by — with liquid Polishes (paint) and Pastes said to be 


self-shining which stain the hands, rit the 


ron and fill the house witha 


isonous and sickening odor 


when heated. The Rising Sun Polish is the best attainable result of se venteen years experience. 


A five-ounce package costs ten cents. 


BAILEY'S f 
Lt spreading Sf 


RE lated Corrugated Glass 


FLECTORS, 


R wondertul invention for { e 
RCHES. 
alls, etc. 


Wood st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—-170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


MISSIONARY LIBRARY. 


For Sabbath-Schools, Mission Bands, and the Home 
Circle. 
KESA AND SAIJSIRO; or, Life in Japan. 
Carrothers - 440 $1.50 
GLIMPSES OF MAORI-LAND. Butler . 318 125 


FROM, HONG KONG TO THE HIMA- 
AYAS, Clark. 1.50 


JOTTINGS FROM THE PACIFIC. Gin Po 1.0 
ALONG RIVER AND 


KIEN. Dukes . 352. (1.25 
HOME LIFE IN CHINA. 1% 
AMONG THE MONGOLS, Gilmour . 582 1.50 


MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE, Shaw . 458 1.50 
EVERY-DAY LIFE IN INDIA. Kowe . 402 1.50 


372 (1.50 


HIGHWAYS IN CHINA. w illiamson 293 «1.25 
This set of 12 vols., 12mo, all of recent date, containing 4,230 


pages and 278 cuts, ‘and handsomely bound in cloth, all ina 
polished chestnut case, at 


ONLY TEN DOLLARS NET. 
Single copies at list prices. Postage prepaid. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Rochester, N. Y., 93 State St. 
Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 755 Market St. 


DAVID» WHITCOMB: "President. 


Incorporated 1884 
G. HENRY WHITCOMB, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


The Envelope Company, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MAN UFACTURERS OF 


ENVELOPES FOR COMMERCIAL USES. 


All Styles and Sizes. 


Plain or Printed. 


INQUIRE OF YOUR STATIONER OR PAPER DEALER FOR 


WHITCOMB’S STANDARD ENVELOPES. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


ECONOMY ORGAN. 


HIS little organ has as much power as any single reed 
organ; with that excellent quality which characterizes the 
Mason & Hamlin Organs. It is successfully employed for 

private and public uses; even, in some instances, for the 
accompaniment of hundreds of voices. 

A circular, with about one hundred opinions of purchasers 
of this smallest organ, will be forwarded to any one desiring it. 


LOW A 


Loan and Trust Company. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $120,000. 


INCORPORATED 1872. 


Tuis old and prosperous company continues to issue its 
6 per cent Debenture Bonds in sums of $300, $500, and $1,000 
each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 


% 105,000 cf such mortgages being deposited for the security 
of each series of %100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of this 
company commend 1s securities to careful investors. 

Bonds for sale, and fuller information cheerfully given, by 


FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 


(Late Treasurer of the American Baptist Missionary Union.) 


Office, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


2 \NCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY GO 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH 1800 TESTIMONIALS. 
OD ELLS. CHURCH,SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


SUCCESSORS IN“BLYMYER BELLS TO THE 


MASON & HAMLI*! IMPROVED 


PIANOS. 


CHARACTERIZED BY 
BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES. 
GREATEST DURABILITY. 
IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 


NTIRE iron frames, to which the strings are directly 
secured by metal fastenings. ill not require tuning one- 
quarter as often as pianos on th+ old system, 

This new mode of piano construction. invented by Mason & 
Hamlin in 1882, has on fully proved, many excellent experts 
pronouncing it the “‘ greaiest improvement in pianos of the 
century.” 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hundred pur- 
chasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, together with descriptive 
catalogue, to any applicant. 


ORGANS. 
FASHIONABLE MODELS. 

LISZT ORGAN. — The finest and most powerfully toned 
Reed Organ made. The first one made expressly for the late 
Abbé Liszt. ‘The organ far excellence for the drawing-room, 
and used largely in churches and chapels. With one and two 
manuals. Price from $350. 

EOLIAN HARP ORGAN. — This style combines the 
effect of a stringed orchestra with the organ. It is possible to 

roduce the undulating effect of stringed instruments with one 
ot while the other gives the organ tone. Price from $105. 


Popular Styles at $22, $32.50, $60, S78, $96, 
and up. 


Organs and pianos sold for cash, easy payments, and 
rented. Catalogues free. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 F. 14th St. (‘Union 
Sq.), N.Y. 149 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 


HOLMES’S 
Patent Reclining Chair. 


Price, in hair-cloth or terry, $22.00. Book-rest, $5 extra. 
Packed to go safely to any part of the world. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO. 
FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS AT RETAIL. 


Studio Building, 116 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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